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ne Library.**** | TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


eee 


— LORD SALISBURY AND DEFENCE: By Mr. Yerburgh, M.P. 


THE MAFEKING MIND: “REJOICE” OR “REFORM.” 
Finance: INDUSTRIALS AFTER THE WAR. AXES TO GRIND: A Duologue. 
THE OPERA OF YOUNG ITALY. ROBERT BARR, “HUMORIST.” 


ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


ee ey ee re For Management—‘‘ UNPARALLELED,” LoNDON. 
Clegrapnic ACArESSeS > ) For Visitors—“* ERMINITES,” LONDON. 











Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 








“A genuine old Brandy 5 “ Particularly suitable 
made from Wine.” for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. Lancet, July 1899. 


John Brinsmead & Sons’ {Q()()!MPERIAL ROVER 


ne CYCLES 


PIAN OS Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 
Have gained the ae Sees ever conferred on a FREE WH EELS. 


ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. LISTS FREE. 














THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 


Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
B R I N S M E A D PIAN 0 S Lonpon: 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W ; 


1g and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 
Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 
For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, CA R LTO N cq OT ul 
For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, . 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 


PRICE LISTS ON onan TION TO HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


(LTD.) 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


and H.M. the King of Italy. Telephone : ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. ° , C. RITZ, General Manager. 
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SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY, 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
PARIS AND BACK FOR 30s. 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—Cheap 14 Day Excursions, leaving CHARING 
CROSS ani CANNON STREET at 2.45 P.M. via FOLKESTONE 
and BOULOGNE; and CHARING CROSS, VICTORIA, CANNON 
STREET and HOLBORN at 9 P.M. via DOVER and CALAIS, on 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY and SUNDAY, June 1, 2 and 3. Return 
Fares: 58s. 4d. 1st Class; 37s. 6d. 2nd Class; 30s. 3rd Class. The 
1st and 2nd Class Tickets are also available by 9 A.M. Service via Calais, 
or 10 A.M. Service via Boulogne, on Saturday, June 2, For Return 
Times see Handbills. 

CHEAP TICKETS available for certain specified periods will be 
issued to BOULOGNE, BRUSSELS, CALAIS, OSTEND and 
IIOLLAND during the Holidays. 








HEAP DAY EXCURSIONS will be run on WHIT SUNDAY 

and WHIT MONDAY from the principal LONDON STATIONS 

to ASHFORD, CANTERBURY, DEAL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

HIASTINGS, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, FOLKESTONE, 
DOVER, Xc. 

SPECIAL TRAINS will also be run to GRAVESEND (for 
ROSHERVILLE GARDENS), HAYES, BLACKHEATH, GREEN- 
WICH, Xe. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL) on BANK HOLIDAY. 
Return Fare from London, including admission, Is. 6d., 3rd Class 

For full particulars of the above Excursions, Extension of Time for 
certain Return Tickets, Alterations in Train Services, &c., see Special 
Iloliday Programmes and Bills. 

ALFRED WILLIS, General Manager. 





X ‘botels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Clarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
o W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
— —? distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
ennis Lawn. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL.  Unrivalled 


sition, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, Telephone 27. 














J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 

Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, ‘ 


H. W. HAYWARD. 


FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
a‘tention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 


GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 
SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.~ 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than — public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months, Entirely under nev 

n . ew 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. J 


TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘‘ The most Romantic Spot in 
Snzland."—-KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford = Stati 

L. & S.-W. R.).  Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King hotest 
Stronghol4. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Bracing 
climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. 

















MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS, 





From ST. PANCRAS and CITY STATIONS. 
Also from Woolwich, Greenwich, &c. 


IRELAND, May 31, June 1 and 2. 

To DUBLIN, CORK, KILLARNEY, Ballina, Galway, Sligo, on 
May 31, vid Liverpool, and on June 1, via Morecambe; BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, Xc., on Thursday, May 31, to LONDONDERRY, 
via LIVERPOOL, and vid Morecambe on Saturday, June 2. See 
Special Bills for times, fares, Kc. 


SCOTLAND, Friday, June 1. 

* To GLASGOW, Greenock, Ayr, Kilmarnock, and the G., and S..W, 
Line ; also to EDINBURGH and GLASGOW (N. B.), leaving St, 
Pancras at 10.10 P.M., and to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Inverness, &c., 
for 5, 8, or 16 days, leaving St. Pancras at 9.15 l’.M. 


*PROVINCIAL TOWNS AND SEA-SIDE. 
Friday, midnight, June 1, for 3 days, Saturday, midnight, June 2, for 
2 days, to Leicester, Loughboro’, Nottingham, Derby, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, &c. 
* SATURDAY, June 2, to 


PRINCIPAL MIDLAND TOWNS AND HOLIDAY 
RESORTS, including: 
MATLOCK, BUXTON, EDWINSTOWE, LIVERPOOL, MAN. 
CHESTER, Blackpool MORECAMBE, THE LAKE DISTRICT, 
SCARBRO’, and the North-Eastern District, for 3, 6, or 8 days. 
* Tickets will be issued from Woolwich, Greenwich, &c., in connec- 
tion with the excursions marked *. 
WHIT-MONDAY, June 4, to 
ST. ALBAN’S, HARPENDEN, LUTON, BEDFORD, KETTER- 
ING, LEICESTER, Loughboro’>, NOTTINGHAM, and BIRMING- 
HAM, returning as per bills. 
FRIDAY, June 8 (Thursday, Midnight). 
MANCHESTER (for the Races), also to NOTTINGHAM, SHEF. 
FIELD, and Stockport, from St. Pancras and Kentish Town, as per 
bills. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
CHEAP DAY and WEEK-END EXCURSION TICKETS will 
be issued to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA during the Whitsuntide Holidays, as 
announced in Special Bills. 


NEW WEEKLY SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 
EVERY SATURDAY until further notice (commencing June 2) to 
MATLOCK, BUXTON, LIVERPOOL, SOUTIIPORT, BLACK- 
POOL, Lytham, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, The Isle of Man, MORECAMBE, 
LANCASTER, THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, Bridlington, 
SCARBORO’, Whitby, X&c., for 3, 8, 10, 15, and 17 days. 
CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS 
are now issued every Friday and Saturday from LONDON (ST. 
PANCRAS) and other principal Midland Stations to the CHIEF SEA- 
SIDE AND INLAND PLEASURE RESORTS, including the ‘* Peak” 
District of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, the North-East Coast, Scotland, and 
other parts, available for return on the following Sunday (where Train 
Service permits), Monday or Tuesday. Tickets issued on June 1 and 2 
will also be available for return on Wednesday, June 6. 


APPLY FOR TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, AND BILLS 


at the MIDLAND STATIONS and CITY BOOKING OFFICES, or 
at the various offices of Messrs. T. Cook & Son. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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TO BLOEMFONTEIN 


po 
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[Melbourne Punch, 


I said I would coom vonce again, 
And so I am coom, in mooch pain. 
I like well your town, 
You might show me roun’, 
And tell me—where is mein friendt Steyn ? 


KRUGER, 
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HOUSES 


[Fudge (New York). 
[English copyright by permission of James Henderscn). 


JONATHAN.—Waal, Dewey my beauty, we may 
Loan this house to you shortly—but, say, 
We gave you a house 
Which you gave to your spouse ; 
Now you mustn't give this cne away. 





MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 









“Qutlook” Educational List 


_— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium snd a Workshop, BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs, E. R. BREAKWELL. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian ard Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as_a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross, Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 





The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : ‘ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘Should be generally adopted by 
those who va'ue sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : “ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: ‘ Very pleased with the File, 
and shall be happy to recommend.” 








Call and inspect the Ceres System at 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts. and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Frce. 
*.* PRACTICAL PRESENIS, 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 


MAURITIUS. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
*DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .....++sseeeee08 May 25 May 26 
GASCON 
: (via Tencriffe) ........sseee0e0 — May 26 
*BRITON 
(via Madeira) .....eseeeeeeess -— June 2 
{BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) ..... coneseces §6Jume 8 June 2 | 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 


$8 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 


CPR. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW - ZEALAND, and 


OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
» WORLD TRIPS. 


HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 


| senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 

67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, 
Cunard, Dominion, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 


New Zealand Shipping, 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capical Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552, 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. 8S. CLOUSTON, Esq. Montreai. 


LONDON OFFICE- 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 


‘Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND: 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 








THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, | 


Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 158., according to position of berth. 


Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 


Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
ass. each. Paid up, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: 113 ‘annon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East’ Africa : 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

BoarD oF DrirecTors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; wen R 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
wi h South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 








CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 


HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | EtstTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LaNnGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RiprpiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 


DenTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining sa:oons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 





BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Paid-up Capital ........ coccecccccsccs G8 S00000 
Reserve Fund ........+++ ecescecccesce 035,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter ....... eneccecces seeeses $1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 


and. 
Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 


on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, J/anager. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government + wen 
The Shortest, qe ae 0 one Cheapest Route 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Gagetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
lapye, “francistows, and Bulawayo. 


ae with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 


| daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
| Capetown. 


Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, st Class, 


10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. £18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 


Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 


J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. J. Gouly, Esq. 

J. T. Smith, Fsq. J. T. Southgate, Esq. 

Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying | 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed ed 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 

Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 

Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
. One Month's __,, 2 = 

Advances made on moderate terms upon approved 
securi y. 

For full particulars apply to 


H. S. COOPER, Manager, 


Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. | 


| Average Time: 
| Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 


London to Capetown by Royal Mail 


Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 


stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
he in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 


the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. 


J, F. JONES, Secretary. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq,, 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman: 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking. 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 








THE REID LUNE oF suierinc posters 





FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


~<tes To all PARTS of the WORLD. 


Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Cans da, &c. 


SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW REID & CO, Ltd., 


Offices: §90 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


| SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY AND SH‘PPINC COMPANIES. 


London Office: 24 Cullum Street, €.C- 
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NOTES 


THE SHOUTING—AND AFTER 


Minister. ‘‘A Day of National Thanksgiving ! and a 
Valhalla of South African ‘ Heroes.’ ” 


’ArrY. ‘* Ooray!” 


Tue Horse Guarps. ‘Then we're all right, don’t yor 
know!” 


Lorp Rosesery. ‘ But I think my chance has come at 
last!” 


Wuite Russia is “ making hay” in the Far East, her 
partner, France, is similarly occupied in Morocco. How 
much hay she will make, how much territory she will 
annex, depends not at all upon the amount of resistance 
Morocco may offer, but first upon the attitude of Spain, 
who claims preferential rights over the whole country, and 
especia'ly over the regions south of the Atlas; and 
second upon the attitude of England and the Triple 
A'iance. The decision of the Chancelleries with respect 
to the future of this worst governed of all the kingdoms 
of this world—if, indeed, the Chancelleries have arrived at 
a decision—is hidden beyond reach of guessing, and there- 
fore it is impossible to say how far westward from Igli 
France desires or will be permitted totrespass. Probably 
so long as she keeps south of the Atlas range neither 
England nor the Triple Alliance will much concern them- 
selves. It is the Mediterranean littoral that matters, and 
Germany, aspiring to become a great sea-Power, can as 
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little as England or Italy afford to see the Tricolour 
hoisted over it or any part of it. But if Tuat and the 
continuation of the Moroccan-Algerian frontier south- 
westwards to Cape Blanco, as shown on the French maps, 
is all France is after, neither England nor the Triple 
Alliance will say her Nay. But, remembering all that 
has gone before, can one say that this is all? She need 
hardly have waited for our ‘‘entanglements in South 
Africa” to achieve so poor a trespass. 


Tue Zimes’ correspondent at Pekin and the Foreign 
Office are once again at issue as to a vital fact. The 
correspondent, cabling May 17, announced that under 
agreements with the Korean Government, dated March 30, 
Russia had obtained the exclusive use of Masampho 
harbour as a naval station, and had prevented the 
alienation to any other Power of any contiguous point of 
strategic value. As immediate sequel to this diplomatic 
coup, M. Pavloff, says the same impeccable authority, 
‘thas informed the Korean Government that Masampho 
will be the winter headquarters of the Russian fleet.” 
Questioned on Monday as to this startling piece of news, 
Mr. Brodrick replied that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
understand that the Russian Government have acquired 
by lease a site for a coal dept and naval hospital at the 
treaty port of Masampho”; but ‘‘ ¢here is no exclusive 
right conceded to the Russian Government.” Which of 
these conflicting statements to accept no careful student 
of the affairs of the Far East will for a moment doubt, 
the rule being that when the Zzmes’ Pekin correspondent 
and the British Foreign Office contradict one another on 
a question of fact, the former invariably turns out to be 
correct. So it will prove again in this instance, notwith- 
standing the countenance given to Mr. Brodrick’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons by the comforting com- 
munication sent out from the Russian Embassy early in 
the week. 


But there is a very easily-applied test of the truth of 
Mr. Brodrick’s announcement that Russia has not acquired 
any exclusive rights in Masampho Harbour: let the 
British Government despatch a couple of warships to 
winter there with the Russian fleet. It will be remem- 
bered that when in December 1897 Russia announced that 
under agreement with China Port Arthur would be the 
winter quarters of five Russian warships, it was an- 
nounced also that she had no exclusive right there. - Yet 
when two British warships anchored at Port Arthur Russia 
protested so vehemently that the British Government—or, 
as Lord Salisbury prefers to phrase it, the British Ad- 
miral—instantly withdrew them. Presently it leaked out 
that Russia had leased—or, as Count Muravieff prefers to 
phrase it, acquired the ‘‘usufruct” of—not only Port 
Arthur but also Talienwan and the containing peninsula ; 
and now, in shameless ‘defiance of pledges and explana- 
tions to our Foreign Office, Port Arthur is an impregnable 
and exclusive Russian stronghold. So will it be with 
Masampho harbour. 


Lorp RosgBery, we are told, means to stir up the 
country to a sense of the need of Army reform just so 
soon as the war is over. He could do no more patriotic 
service. It is well to know that the Service members of 
the House of Commons are determined that ‘‘ something 
must be done,” but they have shown themselves in the 
past too fearful of the party whip to effect much in the 
way of root and branch reform. The pressure that is 
essential must come from outside, and Lord Rosebery, if 
he will, is the man to cali out public feeling and make it 
irresistible. Our young men must be able to shoot; in 
another column Mr. Yerburgh makes a most interesting 
suggestion to this end. Our soldiers and officers must be 
men of brain as well as pluck, trained in the whole ari 
of war as this campaign has shown they are not, now 
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and self-reliant and 


capable of doing the sensible thing 
even though it be not in their manuals, as by all accounts 
the Canadian, Australasian, and other Colonial irregulars 


have proved themselves to be in South Africa. Commis- 
sions must be put within reach of the competent non- 
commissioned officer, by a revision of pay and by a rigid 
restriction of mess charges and the extravagances which 
now tend to make the Army a preserve of Society and a 
centre of intrigue for place and influence. To swollen 
Army Estimates the Chancellor of the Exchequer says he 
will be no party, and he is right to remember that the 
taxpayer is not always—thank Heaven—in gory mood. 
But a businesslike Army we must have if the business of 
the British Empire is to be carried through, and the 
public will, we belicve, herald and follow the man who 
has the courage anc knowledge to insist upon this need, 
and show how it may be met promptly and without 
extravagance. 


THe House of Commons never presents a_ sorrier 
spectacle than when a question of vital Imperial im- 
portance comes before it. Such a spectacle it presented 
on Tuesday evening, when Sir Edward Sassoon pressed 
for a full and above-board inquiry into the state of chaos 
into which negligent officialdom and ever-pushing mono- 
poly have brought the cable system of the Empire. 
Were war to break out to-morrow in any way affecting 
Russia or France, it is recognised that our cable connec- 
tions with India, the Far East, and Australasia would be 
instantly cut off, touching as they do at foreign points and 
passing through shallow waters open to the first attack of 
the enemy. This is the condition of things over which 
Mr. Hanbury waxed complacent in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, and to the perpetuation of which Sir Edward 
Sassoon and his supporters lent themselves when, at the 
call of the party leader, they withdrew their motion. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hanbury managed between them to 
irot out the same old stale arguments that have done 
duty with the monopclists for years. The companies who 
hold the Empire in their grip ‘‘have made such large 
reductions in their charges” ; as though they had not also 
made fat revenues and even now charge rates that stifle 
commerce. ‘‘A full inquiry would show our hand to 
foreign rivals ;’’ as though the vulnerability of our cables, 
and the consequent peril of isolation in which our Colonies 
and dependencies stand, were not the first thought of 
every Continental journalist whenever England attempts to 
put her foot down. The Empire will one day have a rude 
awakening to the necessity of cables laid where there is 
least. possible risk of foreign interference, owned and 
managed by the State, and run in the interests of the 
community. But that day will not dawn so long as our 
system permits of the Colonial Office being presided over 
by a director of the Pender “‘ ring,” and so long as highly- 
placed and highly-pensioned officials are allowed to walk 
straight from the Colonia! Office, the India Office, the Post 
Office, and other departments into the honeyed parlours of 
cable directorships. 


Tue African Big Game Conference which has been 
sitting at the Foreign Office would seem to have come to 
highly reasonable conclusions—as might, indeed, be expected 
of the gentlemen who constituted that body. The traveller 
and sportsman has been having it far too much his own 
way for many years on that continent; the net result of 
this has been the extirpation of the quagga and the 
decimation of other fine beasts which once roamed in vast 
aumbers. The rare ‘‘ white” rhinoceros (which is as a 
matter of fact blacker than, or at least as black as, the 
‘‘ black” rhinoceros) has just escaped by the skin of its 
teeth. But, generally, sport and civilisation have not con- 
duced to the welfare of African game. This will be 


stopped from henceforth, and there will be a chance of the 
preservation of such interesting creatures as the giraffe. 
The lion is, we believe, to be regarded as vermin. 
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Probably also the leopard. But these creatures are not 
on the wane. 


Unper the fostering care of the Essex County Council, 
a party of Essex farmers are about to make a short tour in 
Denmark. They are to visit a number of butter factories, 
creameries, educational establishments, and dairy farms, 
so as to gain an idea of the system by means of which 
Danish agriculture, threatened with ruin twenty years ago 
by the fall in prices, has, by turning its attention to milk 
instead of corn, become more thriving than ever. It is 
an excellent idea, and the example of Essex should be 
followed by other counties. Lincolnshire farmers com- 
plain, for instance, that in this month of May they can 
obtain only sixpence or sevenpence a pound for butter, 
and grocers cannot sell it at that. Yet they have the 
mortification to see Danish sold in the shops of their own 
towns for double the price. Now, those who produce the 
latter form practically the peasant proprietary of Denmark, 
and Lincolnshire, as everybody knows, contains more 
small holdings than any other English shire. It is pre- 
cisely the same class of men that is prospering in Denmark 
and starving in Lincolnshire, and all the advantages of 
market and easy transport are with the Englishmen. 
What they lack is organisation and training. 


Tue annual meeting of the Poultry Organisation 
Society, which took place early in the week, is another 
indirect tribute to Danish enterprise. It was largely by 
watching the growth of the egg-trade that Miss Smith- 
Dorrien, the life and spirit of the movement, Lady Cran- 
borne, and others came to start it. We confess to some 
scepticism as to the result. It is most admirable of 
Princess Christian and other leaders of society to be so 
zealous, and it would be most ungracious to throw cold 
water on their efforts. But no foreign experience goes to 
show that a great industry can be reorganised by the 
efforts of any private individual or society. A district here 
and there may benefit, but not the country at large. What 
is needed is a more active and enterprising Board of 
Agriculture. The present body serves certain purposes 
admirably, particularly the collection and presentation of 
Statistics, but it ought to have greater powers. A tacit 
understanding is that it shall not interfere in business 
arrangements ; but it seems to us that these most want 
taking in hand, and abroad it has been necessary to do so. 
It should not be left to Miss Smith-Dorrien and Mr. 
Edward Brown to bring order into the chicken-and-egg 
trade; Lord Wenlock cannot by himself organise the 
dairies. What we need is an active, stirring Board of 
Agriculture to deal with the whole country. 


THe outcry against dishonest solicitors has led to 
important developments. The appointment of a Committee 
of the Incorporated Law Society was the first step, and 
the second was the resignation of Sir George Lewis 
because the Society refused to publicly prosecute cases of 
criminal appropriation of funds by solicitors. The Society 
in defence explains that it is still primarily a voluntary 
society ; ithas certain powers of suspension and expulsion, 
but no disciplinary powers, Its practice is to bring to the 
notice of the Court the misconduct of any of its members, 
with a view to elimination from the Roll; it entirely re- 
pudiates the function of instituting proceedings under the 
criminal law. But, technicalities apart, the Society 
knows, as well as any lawyer knows, that if there is to be 
a prosecution it must originate either with it or with the 
Public Prosecutor. It further knows that that apathetic, 
mystic, and immovable figure-head of public protection is 
not likely to prosecute except in superlatively flagrant 
cases, and, if he can help it, not then. And the Society 
must, therefore, be well aware that if it does not take 
cheerfully and fully upon itself a function that is quite 
necessary to the preservation of its own prestige, its 
reputation and the reputation of the profession it represents 
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must suffer. It is a case of force of circumstances, and 
the Society must prosecute or be ruined. The notice of 
motion of Mr. Gibson Bowles asking the House of 
Commons to reconsider the grant of £2,500a year to the 
Society from the public funds may open the way to what 
Blackstone would call the new-modelling of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, if not to some still more satisfactory 
solution. 


Tue parent and the education of the child form a peren- 
nial theme of interest. At the annual Conference of the 
Parents’ National Educational Union, Mr. Bryce urged 
the need of parental influence in choosing good books for 
children to read at home. The best way to influence 
children is surely for the parents to read good books 
themselves, for all teachers know that the common talk of 
the home is a potent influence on the child’s mind. Dean 
Fremantle urged the need of teaching Christian principles 
rather than dogmas. Only so can we avoid the irreligious 
tendencies of one class and the sectarian prejudices of 
another, which have done so much in elementary and 
secondary schools to make religion unreal and arti- 
ficial. We welcome also this week the letter of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, in the Zymes, urging, as we have done more than 
once, that indigent boys, and others who for any reason 
come under State control, should be educated in training 
schools round the coast, with a view to a seaman’s life. 
Sea discipline is most fascinating to boys, and there is 
none like it for turning out smart, handy men. If each big 
town had its training ships at some port, and other local 
areas by combination managed the same thing, a supply 
of seamen might be forthcoming to fill the British mer- 
cantile marine, which is in grave danger of falling wholly 
into foreign hands. There are a few ships such as is 
suggested, and they are a great success ; and the Windsor 
branch of the Navy League has just started a barge on 
the Thames. 


Tue Earl of Hopetoun, who, it is necessary to explain, 
is our Lord Chamberlain, and Mr. John Hare, actor, have 
been making speeches to “‘ actors and others,” and, of the 
two, Mr. Hare seems to us, on the whole, the worst 
inspired in his speech of Tuesday evening. Why bear 
down so heavily on a worthy man like Mr. Samuel Smith 
and cast one’s self into a fury over his ‘‘ ignorance and 
prejudice”? Mr. Hare regrets that ‘‘no Member of the 
House of Commons made a suitable reply to Mr. Smith.” 
In almost any other actor than Mr. Hare we should treat 
this as an appropriation of self-advertisement. But Mr. 
Hare was clearly not the Mr. Hare we know and pro- 
foundly admire, for presently he was heard bracketing the 
salacious vulgarity of ‘‘Quex” with ‘‘ Othello” and 
“Measure for Measure.” As for Lord Hopetoun, we 
should like to have heard from the Lord Chamberlain that 
he intends to keep the Licenser of Plays in order. That 
egregious person has lately put on record his criterion of 
a play’s respectability—that it shall please the public. 
ss Quex” was highly popular, therefore he was right to 
license ‘‘Quex.” A Licenser with such a theory of his 
duties has a chance to do the stage some service by 
resigning. It is conceivable that in his stead we might 
obtain the services of some veteran playgoer with a level 
head, who happens to have also a proper appreciation of 
honest art. 


Tue ‘Corporation of the Queen Victoria Clergy 
Fund,” which has just been in annual meeting, has 
proved, to a large extent, a failure, and it is well to say 
So quite frankly. The beneficed clergy themselves resent 
the arbitrary methods of its administrators. In some 
Cases an impoverished vicar has been refused any help 
from it, solely because the population of his parish is 
below 250. This is red-tapeism of the most fatuous kind. 
The unhappy parson, let us suppose, took a small living 
when it was worth £200 a year, on which he could just 
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exist. Since then, through the fall of tithe, increase of 
rates, and depreciation of glebe, his income has sunk to 


£150. If there are 300 people in his parish, the Council 
of the Queen Victoria Clergy Fund will consider his, 
claims to assistance. If the population is less than 250, 
they will politely decline to take any notice of his distress. 
But his difficulty in paying his butcher’s bill will be 
exactly the same in either case. Again, the title of the 
fund is in reality a misnomer—it is an incumbents’ fund, 
not a clergy fund. Not one penny has been given by it 
to any elderly and necessitous curate who has failed ta 
secure a living, and who sees his stipend dwindle as his 
years increase. In fact, the poverty of the clergy is a 
difficulty which cannot be put right by any eleemosynary, 
fund of this kind. A living wage must be given them as 
a matter of simple justice, not as a charitable dole, 
Stained-glass windows, reredoses, and organs, and even 
the building of new churches, can all wait for this reform— 
a reform which is worthy of all the self-denial that wealthy 
clerics and laymen can devote to it. To the normal Jay 
mind there is too painful a gap between a stipend af 
#15,000, or even £10,000, and sundry palaces, and a 
miserable pittance of #150, upon which to expect a 
cultured gentleman to live. 


THE MAFEKING MIND 


“ They were eating and drinking.”—Jopn. 


THE jubilations with which the relief of Mafeking has 
been received are not likely to be forgotten. In two 
words, London and much of England went mad. For 
the nonce patriotism had for its consorts beer, ribaldry, 
and horseplay. London streets became one vast Welsh 
Harp on a holiday. The extravagances of the crowds; 
reported in many columns of important type, proved 
infectious, and we know of more than one member of the 
House of Commons who wandered about the streets till 
three in the morning which succeeded the joyful night of 
Friday, exultant, intoxicate, in the terrific hilarity they 
saw around them. It is always an ungrateful task to 
throw cold water on popular outbursts ; but we must own 
frankly that all this intemperate roaring in the public 
streets and the public newspapers provokes an uneasy 
feeling. If we were quite sure that the scenes of Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday nights were born of an isolated 
general mental aberration, we might share the common 
complacency with which they have been viewed by our 
seniors and contemporaries. But we are not sure of any 
thing of the kind. For many years Englishmen have 
taken comfort from the spectacle of their own impassive 
strength and the hysteria of their nearest neighbours, and 
the contrast is still in our favour. Nothing could be 
better than the sang/roid with which we received the news 
of our reverses in the bad days that preceded the advent 
of Lord Roberts. We called for no scapegoat; we never 
cried out that we were betrayed ; and when the foreign critics 
exclaimed that England had forfeited her ancient characte: 
and was decadent for ever more, we quietly passed it by 
as the influence of a certain green-eyed monster. But fo 
all that our behaviour in the small hours of Saturday 
morning was not as our behaviour in other years. | 

really looked as if in a single night this country or it- 
metropolis had grown uncommonly near the immemoria’ 
standard and practice of the most Parisian of Parisians 

The mother of the brilliant and heroic defender of Mafe 

king appeared in a box at a popular music-hall—thus follow - 
ing the precious precedent set all round the land by S: 

George and Lady White—and received a like vociferous 
ovation. The music-hall, indeed, is too much withus. Iti 

scarcely possible to overrate the genius and courage whic! 
held Mafeking for 218 days, and it is a subject of sincer 

congratulation that we have not had to surrender a plac: 
so gallantly, albeit, it may be, so superfluously, defended 

But the recollection that a generation equally patriot. 
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with our own refrained from celebrating the relief of 
Lucknow with the same intemperance of fervour seems to 
augur a certain disproportion in the modern English mind. 
[t is magnificent, but it is not the best promise for that 
general sobriety which is as necessary as a general courage 
for the great business of Empire. Had Mafeking fallen 
it would have been an annoying, even a humiliating 
circumstance ; but the progress of Lord Roberts, the victor, 
would scarcely have been impeded and not an extra 
British life would have been lost. Now the fall of 
Lucknow must have involved the instant butchery of every 
man, woman, or child within the garrison. 

If it means that as a nation we are really tending 
towards hysteria, the resulting dangers suggested by this 
outburst of un-English and undignified jubilation are too 
great and too obvious to be set forth. But there is one 
immediate peril which is well worth pointing out. We do 
not live under a great intellectual tyranny of experts 
responsible for our defence ; on the contrary, we have the 
assurance of Ministers that they do not lead but are led 
by the voice of the majority ; and the meaning of that is 
that the attitude of the public, the popular zeal or heedless- 
ness over questions of Imperial defence, is not influential 
merely, but predominant. Our Ministers do as well as 
they can, being exceptionally unskilled men at the head of 
great technical departments, but far too frequently their 
cue seems little more than to run the country to the 
satisfaction of an uninformed master, the general public. 
And hence the intolerable danger of our exultation over 
victories that are rather picturesque and heroic than greatly 
valuable. After Magersfontein and Colenso the nation 
was shocked into a sense of its position; it hearkened to 
the voice of the prophet, the national watchword was 
‘* Reform.” To-day, unhappily, it seems to be ‘‘ Rejoice.” 
Errors in the early part of the campaign disclosed funda- 
mental faults in our Army system which we have yet to 
remedy, and there is grave danger that the Minister and 
Permanent Official, anxious above all things for a quiet 
life and a comfortable place, should accept the cheering of 
the crowd as a vote of confidence in things as they are. 
Now this must not be. There is before us a grave 
national task, and whether the voice of the public clamour 
for it or not, Ministers know in their hearts that the crea- 
tion of an efficient and business-like army has become 
imperative. The need for reform would be obvious enough 
did the recall of General Gatacre and the displacement of 
Sir Charles Warren mark the end of blunders in tactics 
and generalship. But one has only to open Wednesday 
morning’s papers to find recorded yet another ‘‘ regret- 
table incident.” A squadron of Bethune’s Mounted In- 
fantry fell into a Boer ambush with the result of serious 
losses. How many more such provoking mishaps are our 
officers to experience before they learn some of the ele- 
mentary lessons of warfare ?—mishaps rendered all the 
more provoking and disquieting by the policy of ‘‘ Hush” 
respecting them upon which the authorities seem still deter- 
mined. The publication of the Spion Kop dispatches was 
accepted as an assurance of the beginning of a better day, 
when Pall Mall would cease to be a screen for incom- 
petence in the field. Yet the frontal attack at Paarde- 
berg is still to be explained; so is a crowd of other 
incidents of which the public know enough to feel 
that they should know more. One such incident has 
been before the House of Commons this week. The public 
Press has stated without contradiction that the Duke of 
Teck was in command of an escort which the Boers 
ambuscaded. We were told after Spion Kop that “ the 
public had a right to know” about such things ; does the 
public right to know cease when Debrett steps in? Like 
the Chancellor in the late Laureate’s ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty,” 


who Dallied with his golden chain 


And smiling passed the question by, 


the Under Secretary gracefully eludes his questioners in 
the House of Commons, and the name of the officer 
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commanding the escort is withheld. Let us be as proud 
as we please about the common heroism and much 
of the individual genius displayed in this war. But do 
not let us forget that by the general verdict of men 
upon the spot the faith of those who should best know 
in our capacity and system has been ruthlessly broken 
down, and they thank Heaven we have not been opposed 
by a civilised Power. It is in our determination to be 
ready for such a trial that our best hope of avoiding it is 
laid, and we are more likely to compass that end by ruth- 
less exposure of incapacity, by a perfect disregard of names 
and persons, and by untiring efforts to remodel than by 
shouting in the streets and assuring ourselves that all is 
for the best in the best of all possible armies. 


LORD SALISBURY AND OUR 
DEFENCE 
By MR. ROBERT YERBURGH, M.P. 


Now that Lord Salisbury with his unrivalled experience of 
foreign affairs has joined Lord Rosebery in emphasising 
the dangers that lie around and ahead of us, it should be 
possible for those who take these statesmen seriously to 
advocate our preparing ourselves, while there is yet time, 
for any emergency without incurring the charge of being 
hysterical alarmists. 

It is obvious that the employment of firearms has put 
the strong and the weak on a level as regards shooting, 
and has given an overwhelming advantage to those trained 
in their use. This was pointed out so long ago as 1511 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who, referring in his ‘ Life 
and Reign of King Henry VIII.” to our successful wars 
in France, wrote, ‘‘ What though with only 12,000 or 
15,000 we have oft defeated their armies of 50,000 or 
60,000? Stands it with Reason of War to expect the 
like success still? especially since the Use of Arms is 
changed, and for the Bow, proper for men of our Strength, 
the Calaveer begins to be generally received. Which be- 
sides that it is a more costly Weapon, requireth a long 
Practice and may be managed by the weaker Sort.” On 
the Continent, speaking broadly, all the able-bodied men 
of twenty-five can shoot, and, no matter though they 
should be ‘‘of the weaker sort,” even ‘‘men of our 
strength” who cannot shoot could not possibly stand 
against them. This places our people in a position of 
hopeless inferiority from which it is the duty of the 
Government to rescue them. As the Government have 
the right to command their services, they should offer 
them the instruction and training which alone can make 
these services of any value. This would not, of course, 
relieve the Government from the duty of reorganising and 
increasing our regular forces, so as to make them in all 
respects equal to the effective discharge of their world- 
wide duties. Obviously we must have the Army equipped 
in the most perfect manner possible and provided with 
the best artillery that can be procured, while ample stores 
of all kinds must be provided. The Militia and Volun- 
teers should be encouraged in every way and made as 
efficient as is possible. This is a programme upon which, | 
take it, the nation is agreed. 

But, in my opinicn, it is not enough. As, in case of 
another war, we might have again to go beyond the 
regular forces and to appeal for volunteers, and in the last 
resort to fall back upon the general body of the people, 
the Government, I submit, should see to it that our young 
men are taught in time of peace the one thing without 
which no patriotism, no courage, can be of real service in 
time of war. That one thing is the use of the rifle 1do 
not forget that the Government have no power, without 
taking men by ballot for the Militia, to compel them to 
learn to shoot, and as the temper of the people is opposed 
to compulsion, that we have to face the problem how to 
get them to learn to shoot without applying compulsion. 
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Lord Salisbury would solve it by establishing rifle clubs. 
Such clubs would undoubtedly do good so far as they 
went, but they would offer only a partial solution of the 
difficulty, and would, as the Volunteer movement has 
done, enable the many to escape a national duty at the 
expense of the few. No scheme, it appears to me, would 
reach every young man, and, so doing, place us on an 
equal footing with the foreigner, which did not bring home 
to and impress upon the minds of the rising manhood of 
our country that each several one of them is, by very 
virtue of his citizenship, bound to qualify himself for its 
defence. This, I think, might be done by a method 
which I was allowed the opportunity of putting forward 
some short time ago in the Zzmes, and which I venture to 
ask your permission, in view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, to repeat in brief. 

I would suggest that the various present qualifications 
for the suffrage be abolished, and that we substitute for them 
a qualification based upon a knowledge of drill, gymnastics, 
and the use of the rifle, and in the case of maritime towns 
and villages of such gunnery as would be useful for coast 
and harbour defence, the qualification in case of physical 
disability or conscientious objection to the use of arms to 
be an educational one, and the necessary instruction in the 
first case to be provided in all cases by the local authorities. 
The country would then enjoy a suffrage which I think 
might with good truth be called manhood suffrage, a suff- 
rage under which it would be infinitely safer than under that 
which at present obtains, as this latter carries with it no 
obligation either to train the body for the defence of the 
country, or the mind for the advancement of its welfare. In 
Clode’s book on ‘‘ The Military Forces of the Crown ” will 
be found a most interesting extract from Lord Castlereagh’s 
memoranda for the use of the Cabinet upon the creation 
of reserve forces. Lord Castlereagh there suggests that 
“learning the use of arms should be imposed as a fositive 
duty upon all individuals within certain ages, to be en- 
forced by fine” ; that for the convenience of individuals 
“they should be required to have themselves trained at 
their own times and places in the manual and platoon 
exercises,” the Government to employ and distribute in 
each county a sufficient number of drill-sergeants to 
instruct all the said individuals; ‘‘men not certified as 
trained to be mustered once in six months in their respective 
parishes ; and if found not drilled, to be fined ten shillings, 
the fine to be increased ten shillings every succeeding half- 
yearly muster till a certificate is obtained”; and ‘‘by the 
above plan, properly modified, it is conceived training might 
soon become general, with very little trouble to individuals 
and small expense to the public. Every man of the military 
age would feel that he must learn the use of the firelock ; 
and his only consideration, in order to avoid fines, musters, 
&c., would be how he could do it soonest and with least 
inconvenience to himself.” ‘‘ The knowledge of the fire- 
lock would soon be so diffused that every man might 
almost learn it from his neighbour.”’ 

My suggestion would effect what Lord Castlereagh 
had in view, but in place of compulsory training enforced 
by fines would substitute a purely voluntary training, to 
go through which would, it can scarcely be doubted, be in 
time regarded by our manhood as an obligation and 
standard of honour. Of course the scheme presents 
manifest difficulties, but difficulties exist to be overcome. 
“Ireland,” ‘‘Manhood suffrage,” so-called ‘‘ Women’s 
suffrage,” ‘‘ the plural vote”’ fetish, would be lions in the 
way, but they would probably be found not so formidable 
in reality as imagination might paint them. But whether 
the suggestion be adopted or ‘‘sent to Utopia,” of one 
thing I am sure, that we must all learn to shoot. To-day 
the rifle is as necessary to us as the long-bow was to our 
ancestors, and we might well give, as regards it, the 
advice which Roger Ascham gave as regards the long- 
bow, ‘that youth should use it for the most honest 
pastime in peace, that men might handle it as a most sure 
Weapon in war.” 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Major-General Baden- Powell, 

It is all right : 

You are a truly great man, 

Your name is appearing in the papers at least fifteen thousand 
times per diem, 

Your picture can be bought for a penny at every respectable street 
corner, 

People are hurrying to Baden-Baden 

Under the impression that you are in some way related to the place, 

And the Mayor of Salford says 

(You know Eccles Old Road, Salford, 

Where the future Mrs. Baden-Powell is said to reside)— 

The Mayor of Salford says 

That if you care to run over to Salford any week end, 

He (the Mayor) 

Will invite you to luncheon 

In the Town Hall. 

II 


Well hath it been put by the prophet, 
** Softly, softly, catchee monkey.” 
You, my dear Baden, 
(I don’t like calling you Powell, 
It reminds one too much of a certain preparation of aniseed)— 
You, my dear Baden, 
Have gone softly and slowly 
If ever a man did ; 
And now you have your exceeding great reward ; 
For you catchee monkey 
In large quantities. 
III 


Just think of it, dear Baden: 

At the present moment 

We are printing whole books about you 

With exciting things in them like this :— 

“ On one occasion 

When B.-P. had arranged 

For a private representation 

Of ‘ Trial by Jury,’ 

It was discovered at the last moment 

That there were no Royal Arms ; 

B.-P. collected a few crude paints, 

And, with an old shaving brush, 

Produced the most splendid and gorgeous national emblazonry 
That ever sparkled behind the footlights” ! ! ! 


IV 
What a genius you used to be, Baden ! 
V 
And what a genius you ave still, Baden ! 
You can even go one better than General White. 
General White got shut up in Ladysmith 
For a measly four months, 
Whereas you, with characteristic enterprise, got shut up in Mafe- 
king 
For a whole seven months ; 
So that when you come home 
Your bouquets 
Should be 
Three months bigger 
Than General White’s. 
VI 
Ah, my dear Major-General, 
I] have known men get shut up for much longer periods than eithe 
you or White, 
And all they got when they came out 
Was a ticket of leave ; 
Thus we may see that there is great art in getting properly 
shut up, 
And that some people’s lives 
Are cast in remarkably pleasant places. 


VII 
Come home, O Baden, mine, 
With what speed you may ; 
Otherwise White will have captured 
All the Bouquets. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


TuE long suspense of the country and, as it proved, of 
the Empire as to the fate of Mafeking was broken on the 
night of the 18th by the announcement of the raising of 
the siege. By the irony of fate the tidings came through 
Pretoria. The effect was an immediate and universal 
outburst of public joy the Empire over. As a military 
feat the organisation and conduct of the relieving column 
must always be memorable. The force under Brigadier- 
General Mahon consisted of 2,300 men of proved expert- 
ness with arms, endurance and pluck. It left Kimberley 
on May 4, taking with it 35 waggons of stores and 
ammunition, four horse-artillery guns, two ‘‘ pom-poms,” 
and two Maxims. Although secrecy was attempted, the 
outlying Boers had full intelligence of the departure and 
destination of the column. But by rapid forced marches 
and skilful choosing of paths, all opponents were avoided 
or outdistanced. On the 13th, in the neighbourhood of 
Koodoosrand, the Boers made a persistent attack on the 
column, but were repulsed after ten hours’ sharp fighting, 
largely by the opportune arrival from Beira and the north, 
after a forced march, of a detachment of Canadian artillery. 

Joining hands with Plumer’s men on the 16th, the 
combined force entered Mafeking on the 18th at 4 A.M. 
Later it attacked the head Boer laager outside, and finally 
dispersed the besiegers. Colonel Baden-Powell, for his 
heroic defence, was promoted to Major-General. In his 
latest telegram he announced having ‘‘nearly caught” 
Snyman—which shows the difference between Snyman 
and many heedless British officers who get caught alto- 
gether. Some days previous to the relief a desperate 


attack was made on the town by 250 Boers under the 
notorious Eloff. They succeeded in reaching the inner 
line of defence, but were there shut in and compelled to 


surrender to the number of 108, including Eloff. 

Lord Roberts has begun what may probably prove to 
be the last stage in his resistless advance to Pretoria. 
The railway having been made good to Kroonstad, he 
advanced to the north bank of the Rhenoster River, and 
found on the morning of the 23rd that the enemy had 
fled during the night, abandoning a strongly entrenched 
position. They were doubtless induced to this course by 
Ian Hamilton's entry into Heilbron on the previous day, 
from which place their right rear was threatened. They 
disputed the passage of the river; but a clever flank 
movement again forced them back. 

In Natal General Buller is established at Newcastle, 
and has been patrolling as far as Laing’s Nek. That 
difficult position is found to be strongly held, a force of 
about 1,500 of the retreating Boers having been turned 
back for the purpose. A disaster of the familiar kind 
occurred near Vryheid to a squadron of Bethune’s Horse 
returning to Newcastle from a scouting expedition. 
Hastening forward without precaution, they fell into a 
cunningly laid ambush, and lost sixty-six men in killed, 
wounded, and captured. Captain Goff, the leader of the 
advance troop, was among the killed. 

Foreign mercenaries are reported to be leaving the 
Transvaal in considerable numbers; and rumour declares 
that Mr. Kruger is transferring his property to names 
of friends. A high Government official, reported by the 
Times correspondent, quotes Mr. Kruger as saying: ‘‘We 
can check the English on the east and south ; but we have 
not enough men for the west.” Shortly the ship will sink. 


A Blot on the Australian Bill. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s compromise as to Clause 74 has 
given general satisfaction. Mr. Barton makes no secret 
of his conviction that his persistency has been rewarded 
by a success which, especially towards the last, he was 
far from expecting ; and the Law Officers of the Crown 
are equally sure that the clause, in practice, will preserve 
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the appeal. Meanwhile, there remains a serious blot on 
the Bill which, so far, has been overlooked, but which, 
it may be hoped, will be removed in Committee. The 
State Governments, as at present arranged, are to decide 
in respect of constitutional cases whether appeals to the 
Privy Council are permissible. Now the tyranny of the 
Executive, where private interests are supposed by the 
Departments to conflict with those of the public, or, of 
course, of the Departments themselves, is a great and 
a growing danger in Australia, and has even been pro- 
ductive, in recent times, of flagrant cases of retrospective 
legislation. Substantial public benefit, moreover, has 
frequently been secured as the result of a challenge, by 
private individuals, of acts of the Executive. Political 
restraint upon judicial appeals is in no case defensible. 
And ‘‘ the Federal Convention” itself, says the Melbourne 
Argus very pertinently, ‘‘ would never have listened to 
such a proposal.” The Bill enters upon the Committee 
stage on June 18. 


Expansion in Newfoundland 


Mr. Reid, a railway contractor, of Montreal, has long 
since been labelled the largest landowner in the Empire, 
for by contract Newfoundland belongs to him-—railways, 
dock, telegraph, postal services, mineral lands, coasting 
trade, and the rest. This is the price Newfoundland had 
to pay for her present solvency and the possibilities of 
development which her railway from end to end of the 
island has brought her. Now comes the news that Mr. 
Reid means to turn his huge business into a limited 
liability company with a capital of 25 million dollars ; and 
the hasty journalist has attempted to create the belief that 
Mr. Reid, having made his bargain, means to turn it into 
hard cash and quit. That is, we are authoritatively in- 
formed, an entire misconception. Mr. Reid has sons who 
have devoted their lives and fortunes to the development 
of this long-neglected Colony, but who were no parties to 
the contract; he and they having put their hand to the 
work mean to see it through; and the purpose of the 
company is in no way to lessen their control, but to enable 
them the better to fulfil their obligations towards the 
Colony. They mean to make Newfoundland a prosperous 
Colony by developing its lumber, mineral, and other 
resources, and we wish them all success. Newfoundland 
badly needs lifting out of the rut into which the politicians 
of St. John’s and Downing Street have managed together 
to throw her. 


THE KUMASI AFFAIR 

Accra 
My DEAR C.,— As I am still hanging on by a claw or two 
to this mortal coil, and have not yet been dumped into a “ Long 
Dane” guncase to be toted by Krooboys to the parched little 
cemetery where they put a tin number over one’s grave, perhaps 
you would like to have some “Coast” news. “I go make book 
for you eye,” as a Krooboy might say—in other words, here goes 
for a letter. 

You have no doubt heard the rumour that Kumasi has been 
cut up. I don’t believe it myself. We whites have a knack of 
hanging on to things, and the niggers would be sure to say that 
Kumasi was done for in order to make us squirm with extra 
perspiration. 

You may not know it, but it is the Boer war which has been 
the cause of this Ashanti “palaver.”. And why? You don’t know 
perhaps that we have newspapers out here—I mean Coast news- 
papers—printed, written and edited by natives. Well, these editor 
gentlemen, puffed up with a little learning and always joyful at 
something against us, read of our trouble and occasional reverses 
with the Boers. Then, as they are always ready and longing to 
“dam our eyes” in print of flowing sentences, they have in- 
terpreted our little Boer “ scraps” as utter disasters, and state that 
England is tottering to a fall, and, of course, the natives believe 
the words of their “ brother” blacks and the report spreads. Thus 
poor Hedgson at Kumasi, besides hearing the ugly hum of 
mosquitos, is having it accompanied by the pinging of bullets and 
slugs. The war tom-toms make his nightly lullaby instead of th 
barking of flying foxes and the weird noises of the bush. 
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There is one good thing—these Coast natives are really afraid 
of the Ashantis. They tell one another horrible stories of what 
the Ashantis would do if they came down here, and yet they trade 
with them, and many can talk “ Ashanti talk.” 

It is difficult for a white man to get at the bedrock of the 
true politics of these natives—that is, I mean, their relations 
with other tribes. Of course, their “white” politics are to get 
as much out of the white man when he is too strong for them as 
they can, and to sweep him into the sea when they get a real 
chance. 

I have heard that old King Tackie of Accra here had envoys 
from the tribes now hemming in Kumasi. If there is any truth 
in it, 1am sure the old chap is too cute to get himself into hot 
water with us, and so lose his annual stipend from us as king. 

After the death tom-toms have been beaten for King Tackie, 
and all the women of Accra have shaved their heads and 
whitened them with chalk, and followed the linoleum-covered 
coffin in a vast procession, shrieking and wailing with streaming 
tears and wringing of hands; there will be no more Kings of 
Accra by descent, or, as we should say, of divine right. The 
Government will not recognise Tackie’s son as king on the death 
of his father. This son is a very decent chap—straightforward, 
and fairly white inside. I know him well. He was for years a 
telegraph operator at one of the Coast stations. 

These Accras used to bury their dead under their domestic 
hearths, which is even more objectionable than our practice of 
putting ours under our family pews, because, of course, one is not 
bound to go to church. However, we have for some time 
“encouraged” the natives to put away their “ fallen blossoms” 
in a certain part of the open bush ; and this, of course, gives them 
a splendid chance of a grand procession in slap-up fashion, with 
old customs. It is really astonishing how some of the women can 
weep so copiously for a person they never even knew. 

We hear now that Hodgson thinks of cutting through. I 
should think this thundering unwise, because they cannot move 
down in a compact body. Travelling through the bush means 
going in single file, shot at with slugs of pot-iron and nails, or 
even small stones, by invisible Ashantis and other bloodthirsty 
devils, like the poor Benin peace party was. 

No, personally I hope Hodgson will stand firm in Kumasi, 
like brave Baden-Powell in his tight corner. F. W. H. G. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TRANSPORT 


Bloemfontein: Apnl 25. 


I KNOW now the delays and difficulties incidental to the transfer 
of one’s equipment from the Natal side to Bloemfontein. If you 
did not know it would seem so easy. But, as a matter of fact, 
there is the entraining and detraining of vehicles and horses, 
the rail from Ladysmith to Durban, ship thence by sea to East 
London, thence on by rail to Stormberg Junction, cutting across 
by the branch line to Rosmead Junction and travelling on the 
Midland System as far as Naauwport. There you are transferred 
to the Bloemfontein section and trucked as far as Norvals Pont. In 
ordinary circumstances that would be a complicated task ; in 
times of war it is all but impossible, despite the best will of 
Government and Imperial Staff officials. Imperative and in- 
exorable are the injunctions of Lord kitchener, Chief of Staff, 
against permitting anything but supplies to come forward on the 
Free State line. My trucks were labelled “Bloemfontein,” but, 
alas ! reaching their terminus at Norvals Pont they had to fall in 
line with an interminable convoy marching on Bloemfontein. At 
last, after a fortnight of ceaseless exertion, my troubles are nearing 
an end, and before the day is over all my belongings must be 
within reach. 

Vexatious as were the delays, they however contributed to an 
interesting insight into the vast labour of supplying and provision- 
ing a force some 80,000 strong a distance of 750 miles from the 
base, dependent on a single track, a narrow-gauge railroad of 3 feet 
6 inches, with sharp turnings and steep gradients, with a rolling 
stock some 2,000 trucks short of actual requirements and a pro- 
portionate complement of engines to accelerate despatch. The 
extraordinarily rapid advance from Kimberley which enabled our 
troops to enter and occupy Bloemfontein on March 14 has some- 
what misled the public into supposing that this rapid move 
indicated the ratio of speed onwards. To find us to-day practically 
where we were eight weeks ago, It must necessarily appear to the 
uninitiated as incomprehensibie. But except the fate of Mafeking 
we need no longer strain to limit the dates of our operations. All 
developments are being executed with the utmost expedition, but 
we know that time is all in our favour and must tell to the 
disadvantage of the enemy. 
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The dash of General French’s horsemen from Kimberley across 
to Bloemfontein, almost beyond the powers of their animals, unfitted 
these for immediate use, and they had to be replaced on an ex- 
tensive scale. Then the length of the campaign has taken us 
from summer into winter—a change heralded by those treacher- 
ously rapid changes from an exhilarating keen morning air to a 
burning heat during the day, and a chilly cold at sunset. The 
texture of the khaki must be changed from a drill to a serge, 
and a new outfit must be provided for the entire force, in- 
cluding a completely new supply of boots. 

But nothing is more convincing of the difficulties with which 
the transport officials are beset than to see the lines of vessels 
awaiting discharge at the various ports, and the insufficient landing 
facilities to meet the urgency of the case. East London particularly 
came under my notice. There, out in the roadstead and up the 
Buffalo River, lie the transports which have brought troops and 
horses from New Zealand, cereals from Melbourne, New York 
and Rosario, mules from Monte Video, field hospitals from home- 
land, all awaiting their turn. Lighters bring the cargoes to the 
wharves, where they are landed by means of steam cranes, and are 
trucked from these stages. Everyone is equally anxious to get 
his consignment sent forward, and this adds to the almost 
stupefying rush, hustle and bust'e. No less than twenty-six vessels 
were awaiting disembarkation on April 4, when I landed at East 
London. 

Interested as to the tonnage of this enormous cargo I ascer- 
tained that no less than 87,oco bales of hay came from South 
America ; 61,000 bales of hay, 74,c00 bags of oats, and 44,000 
bags of flour from Melbourne ; 20,000 bags of oats and 20,000 
bales of hay from New York. 

Now all this traffic has to be conveyed over the one system, 
which converges with the other two (Western Province and Mid- 
land) on Naauwport, whence the single track has to be the sole 
distributor along the line of communication. Indeed a herculean 
task for the Civil and Mi litary Railway Department, under 
the control of Colonel Girouard, with Loid Kitchener at the 
helm. 

The difficulties were considerably increased by the enemy dis- 
placing rails, destroying culverts and bridges and blowing up the 
most important railway bridges across the Orange River at 
Norvals Pont and Bethulie. Good service the Railway Pioneer 
Regiment are rendering at these points; they are some 800 
strong, and consist chiefly of Witwatersrand engineers, mechanics, 
and mining men. These set to work to run an aerial tram across 
the Orange River at Norvals Pont, while they pushed the relaying 
of a complete roadway across the former temporary low-level 
bridge which necessitated a deviation of more than a mile in 
length from the ordinary rail course. 

With this work in hand, they were proceeding with the two 
permanent railway bridges, the one of which at Bethulie was re- 
opened for traffic this date, while the Norvals Pont bridge is 
estimated to be complete at the middle of next month. 

All along the line hundreds of trucks are impatiently waiting 
to be sent on, while trains of supplies, troops, mules, horses, 
ambulances, and general transport are following in rapid succes- 
sion. Notwithstanding all these disabilities, the military opera- 
tions have, as you know, gone marvellously ahead. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 
Paris: May 24. 
IT was a stormy meeting, that of the opening of the Chamber. 


Six hours of passion and tumult, out of which the Government 
emerged safe, it is true, but not undamaged. The house was 
of the largest. Only twenty-nine members were absent, including 
the two exiled Nationalists, Paul Dérouléde and Marcel Hubert. 
Forty-eight members declined to vote, and in the majority of 271 
against 226, there voted 9 members who are not to be counted as 
consistent opponents. And it was the “affaire” all through. The 
Nationalists had abandoned their interpellations, though that of 
the Royalist M. Boni de Castellane apparently survives for 
another day, and it was a friend of the Government who moved 
the’ resolution challenging a vote of confidence. M. Paul de 
Cassagnac is always one of the most formidable debaters in the 
Chamber, and on Tuesday it must be admitted he was in excellent 
form. He defended the apparent defection of the would-be inter- 
pellators by the argument that the Government was the most 
powerful disintegrating force which could be arrayed against the 
Republic, and in an impertinent but amusing—M. de Cassagnac 
is never by any chance dull—analysis of the Ministry, he subjected 
each of its members to a merciless scrutiny. The Premier in a 
spirited reply announced that the policy of the Government would 
be directed to the tranquillisation of the country by a law of 
amnesty, to a prevention of the gross abuse of the liberty of the 
Press (much wanted, this), and, among other matters, to the reform 
of the system of taxation by the institution of an income-tax. The 
House, having approved the proposals of the Ministry, adopted a 
resolution inviting the Government to oppose energetically any 
resumption of the Dreyfus case. And so M. Waldeck-Rcusseau 
remains in power with a restive majority of 45. 

People in England are so habituated to the blessings of a 
penny postage and an income-tax that it comes with something of 
a shock of surprise to learn that any other nation has done with- 
out them up to now. But here in France (alone, I think, among 
European nations) the inland postage has remained at 1!d, the 
post-card at a penny, which latter rate, however, applies equally 
to foreign transmission. The reduction to 1d. and 4d. respectively 
has long been demanded, but the usual arguments as to loss of 
revenue have prevailed. The reform is now, however, put forward 
by the Post Office authorities themselves, under the progressive 
auspices of M. Mougeot, and there can be little doubt of its 
adoption. A smaller reform, which will be an unspeakable relief 
not only to strangers, but to Paris residents, whose nerves have 
for years been shattered by the hideous cacophony, and whose 
horses have been goaded into many a runaway flight, is the 
abolition of the abominable “trompes” or hooters used in connec- 
tion with the tramways and many of the different forms of auto- 
mobiles and cycles of every description. Invented with the laud- 
able motive of preventing accident, they have succeeded in making 
the days and nights in the neighbourhood, especially, of the 
numerous steam tramways almost unbearable; while hardly a 
weel: passes without an accident directly attributable to them. 
Some form of bell alarm will, it is said, be authorised. 

The curtain has been rung down on the Gyp farce. 
will be no revival, But I cannot let the closing scenes pass with- 
out notice. You are aware, no doubt, that in French criminal 
cases it is not unusual to proceed with what is termed the re- 
constitution of the crime. The idea is that, in presence of the 
victim anda reproduction of the circumstances, the conscience- 
stricken criminal will confess, or at least let slip, such indications 

s may facilitate the course of justice. Actuated by some idea 
analogous to this, the heads of the police conceived the extra- 
ordinary notion of reconstituting the abduction of Gyp, not in 
presence of the criminals, but of the interesting victim. Behold 
them, then, setting forth with Madame at half-past eight at night 
for a drive which was to last till three in the morning, and to 
result, of course, in nothing. Nothing at all! No chateau in 
the air, no golden gate, no carrot-field ; only a few jolts which 
Gyp was sure she recognised (O Gyp! Gyp !), and a wooden gate 
which she did not recognise, but which she scaled with great 
agility as a proof of her athletic powers. Can you pity the magis- 
trate’s clerk whose portly form made it impossible for him to 
follow? Nothing daunted by the infructuous result, Mr, Mrs., 
and Master Gyp set out on their bicycles next day, with no better 
success, 

The Exposition grows rapidly in completeness and in favour. 
Last Sunday passed, happily, without incident, and enormous 
crowds of holiday-makers, amounting to nearly 350,000, paraded 
the great grounds the whole day long. There is no crowd in the 
world so respectable and so well behaved. Their only sin in the 
eyes of the precisian is a tendency to al fresco meals, involving a 


There 
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free distribution of greasy paper on the pretty lawns, and an 
inclinati~ 2 to patronise the side-shows and the sunny surround. 
ings rather than the splendid galleries replete with the objects 
gathered for their instruction. I confess I sympathise with the 
sinners. A little exhibition goes a long way, and the sun and 
the music and the beautiful buildings, the trees, the fountains, and 
the endless crowds of happy people, are a finer sight after all 
than miles upon miles of magnified shops. 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


THE Queen has been pleased to refrain from conferring the dignity 
of a Peerage of the United Kingdom upon 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
Major-General Baden-Powell. 

The Hon. E. Barton. 

Mr. John Redmond, M.P. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill. 

Sir Alfred Milner. 

Sir Thomas Lipton. 


Her Majesty has also decided not to do anything this time 
round for 


Mr. Alfred Austin. 
Mr. T. G. Bowles, M.P. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Henry Labouchere, M.P. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P. 
Whistler. 

Phil May. 

Mr. Pinero. 

Mr. William Onions. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 


G.C.B.’s, K.C.B.’s, G.C.M.G.’s, K.C.M.G.’s, C.M.G.’s, in fact, 
no M.G.’s of any kind will be bestowed upon a large number of 
old gentlemen who are gasping for them. 


- 


WAR OFFICE LIST 


Whar Office: May 24 
To be Honorary Members of Permanent Staff : 


Her Grace the Duchess of Petticoat. 
The Countess of Winkem and Chainem. 
The Hon. Judith Fichu. 

Mrs. Boodle-Grin. 

Miss Boodle-Grin. 


To be Ordinary Member of Society with usual chances when 
he comes home: 


Mr. Thomas Atkins. 


The nine new non-peers are great fellows. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman clings to his Fence. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain used to own the war. 

Major-General Baden-Powell kicked up a tremendous row in 
the Strand last Saturday. 

The Hon. E. Barton hails from Australia. He is the friend 
and companion of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 

Mr. John Redmond is one of the gentlemen who said “ Don't 
cheer.” 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson never indulges. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill takes after his father. 

Sir Alfred Milner is out of it just now. 

Sir Thomas Lipton will ring the bell some day. 

Mr. Alfred Austin sings too much. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles thinks too much. 

Mr. Jesse Collings doesn’t think at all. 

Mr. Henry Labouchere has not yet pleaded. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell makes you laugh. 

Mr. Whistler and Mr. Phil May are merely artists. 

Mr. Pinero is paternally related to the Right Hon. Lord Quex. 

Mr. William Onions is a poet. 

Mr. Samuel Smith is prepared to examine and license plays 
for nothing. 

The old gentlemen who gasp for M.G.’s will continue to gasp. 

As for the War Office list, the less said the better. We know 
those ladies. And Mr. Thomas Atkins knows us, 
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INDUSTRIALS AFTER THE WAR 


Recent reports from the manufacturing centres of the 
United Kingdom show that there is a material falling off 
in the amount of new business coming along to replace 
orders that are being worked off. In the textile industry 
both spinners and weavers are waiting upon India and the 
other leading markets, which show no particular disposi- 
tion to respond. In the iron and steel trade much the 
same conditions are found; there is a very marked dis- 
inclination on the part of consumers to give out orders at 
current quotations; and, as manufacturers see no imme- 
diate necessity to reduce prices, there is something very 
like a deadlock in most branches of the industry. The 
situation is interesting and not without significance. The 
indications are not clear enough to make it certain that 
the zenith of the industrial boom has been passed, and 
that the reaction is close upon us. On the other hand, 
it is quite manifest that the position of the producer is no 
longer very strong, and the inference seems to be 
that concessions are very desirable if the period of 
activity is not to be succeeded by a period of consider- 
able depression. The manufacturer is in a difficult 
position. He is forced to pay extreme prices for his raw 
material, and the action of the coalowners has addeda 
big sum to his coal bill. He is unable so to forecast the 
future of prices in these two matters of raw material and 
coal as to be sure of netting a reasonable profit, sup- 
posing he should make concessions. The coal men at 
least look like sitting tight, but then the necessity of 
making reductions may show itself any day. Meantime 
the consumer is indisposed to deal freely in advance of 
his requirements because to his mind all the indications 
point to an early decline in values. His more pressing 
orders have been executed, and as prices have, under the 
stimulus of urgency, been pushed quite as far as he 
thought was justified, it occurs to him as the part of 
wisdom to hang back a little, awaiting that healthy easing 
off which will make things more comfortable all round. 
The monthly trade returns do not show any decrease in 
exports, because at the moment there is briskness enough 
in most branches of trade, the large orders placed when 
quotations were rising being still in process of execution. 
As we have said, it is on the score of fresh business that 
apprehension exists, and probably no one needs to be told 
that a serious slackening off in this respect will tell upon 
railway earnings, and will operate detrimentally upon 
(among other things) Stock Exchange transactions. 

In the United States the reaction has already begun. 
It does not follow that this country will immediately 
emulate the example or that the setback will be so sharp 
and so severe as on the other side of the Atlantic. Special 
circumstances, are at work there—as, for instance, the 
forthcoming Presidential election—which have no influence 
upon us. But the American reaction has encouraged con- 
sumers here to hold out. The United States has over- 
reached itself; production has outrun consumption, and 
has been on such an enormous scale that stocks are 
accumulating and manufacturers are looking around them 
for a foreign outlet for their surplus production. In the 
circumstances, they are not solicitous to stick out for the 
prices which ruled down to the time when the American 
Steel and Wire Company made its ‘‘ cut” in quotations. 
Under the ‘‘law of averages” extolled by the philanthropic 
Mr. Carnegie, they have always been prepared to accept a 
very narrow margin of profit on their foreign trade in con- 
sideration of the footing secured for it, taking care, how- 
ever, to make up for this sacrifice by high prices to American 
consumers. So far as one can ascertain, even the law of 
averages has been abandoned for the time being. Profits 
in the home trade have gone off; in the export trade we 
believe they are altogether non-existent. American pig-iron 
and finished goods have for some weeks now been offered in 
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Manchester and other English centres for early delivery 
and at prices which give them an advantage over English 
goods of similar grades. There is every prospect that the 
willingness to sell will become more marked as the weeks 
go by, and naturally English quotations must soon be 
affected. It is in this way that English consumers find them- 
selves encouraged to keep back orders which, were the 
situation stronger, they might place unhesitatingly. There 
has been talk of large shipments of American coal to 
Europe as a consequence of the high prices exacted by 
the English coalowners. If this development were to 
lead to a reduction in quotations here, we might give it a 
welcome. But no considerable trade in this direction is 
to be looked for, we imagine, because the cost of freight 
across the Atlantic neutralises about all the initial advan- 
tage which American coal possesses on the score of 
greater cheapness. Our Consul at Leghorn, in a report 
issued the other day, said that American coal could be 
landed in that market at 8s. per ton less than English 
coal; but we believe his figures are wrong, or else that 
the shipment of which he told us was quite exceptional. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
A Desirablé Class of Industrials 


LAST year a mild scare was created among shareholders in 
telegraph and telegraph construction companies by the extravagant 
developments promised for the system of wireless telegraphy. 
There is no doubt a good field for the wireless system when it 
shall have been brought to a greater degree of perfection, but it is 
quite clear that it can never compete with or supplant the cable 
system over long distances. The curvature of the earth, the neces- 
sity of rapid manipulation, and half a dozen other inconvenient 
factors—each one of itself sufficient—must intervene to prevent 
such developments as were spoken of, and those people who were 
so foolish as to part with their holdings on the strength of what they 
were told, without taking the trouble to think for themselves, soon 
began to feel sorry for their precipitation. The continuance of the 
cable method of telegraphy being assured, it follows that the com- 
panies which provide the requisite apparatus and material will be 
assured of work in the years to come. As a fact, the prospects tell 
for an increase rather than for a falling off in business on the part 
of these companies, as a consequence of the strict limits placed 
upon wireless telegraphy and the spread of the old system in all 
parts of the globe. There are only a few companies engaged in 
the manufacture of telegraphic material, and, judging from the 
increasing profits of the last few years, there is enough work for one 
and all at prices which leave a respectable margin of profit. Apart 
from renewals and extensions on the part of the big telegraphic 
companies, the forthcoming construction of the American cable 
from California to Honolulu, and thence on to Manila, will provide 
work. Appended is a tabular statement giving details of yield, &c., 
afforded by an investment in this particular class of company :— 


Name. Share. Price. Yield per cent. 

& As @ 

Callender'’s Cable Construction ........00+ S csosee TS ceccee 416 9 
Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraphic Works...... oe Tf cccees 5 3 6 
in es + Preference. 5 cer. Sh ccoeee 319 0 
Telegraph Construction .......cccseceeceeeeeeee ED sewers Sh senses 4%2 6 
Telegraph Manufacturing Company ...... § ssesee ID ceeree 5 00 
i ‘ Preference...... S ssases SF nine 4 @ 


It will be seen that every individual share quoted stands 
at a large or small premium. Callender’s Cable and Construc- 
tion Company has this week issued its report for 1299. On 
a capital of £400,000 the profits were £41,967, and the Ordinary 
shareholders receive 15 per cent. for the twelve months (including 
the bonus of 5s.) compared with a similar distribution for 1898, 
12} per cent. for 1897, and 10 per cent. for 1896, the first year of 
working. W. T. Henley has also shown very steady progress, as 
may be seen from the dividends since 1894, thus: 1894, 6 per 
cent. ; 1895, 8 per cent. ; 1896, Io per cent. ; 1897, 12 per cent. ; 
1898, 14 per cent. ; 1899, 15 per cent.; and in view of the likeli- 
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hooi of future dividends keeping in the neighbourhood of this 
last figure the present price of the shares does not seem excessively 
high. For one who prefers a smaller return and less risk, there 
are the 4} per cent. Preference shares, which, as may be seen, 
yield almost a net 4 per cent. The Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance is another company whose record has been con- 
sistently good. For the past five years it has distributed 15 per 
cent. The Telegraph Manufacturing Company is a recent flota- 
tion which has perhaps not yet got into its stride. It was formed 
in 1898, and its works are near Warrington. For the eight months 
to March 1898 it paid 8 per cent. ; but it has now got ahead of 
that, its distribution for the past twelve months being announced 
a few days ago as 12 per cent. (including a bonus of 2 per cent.), 
with £17,500 more to reserve, bringing that fund to £27,500. The 
results achieved by these several companies indicate clearly, to 
our mind, that telegraph construction shares constitute an attractive 
class of holding. . 


Spanish Finance 


The consolidation loan authorised by the Spanish Cortes does 
not immediately affect the holders of Spanish Exterior bonds ; but 
it is of interest as indicating a serious endeavour to simplify (if not 
materially to improve) the finances of the country. It is not easy 
to see how the Government is going to derive much benefit 
directly, but there wi!l be some advantage even in that way, and 
the relief from negotiating renewals and meeting from time to 
time maturing bills should be quite considerable. The nominal 
amount of the loan is 1,299,090,090 peSetas ; but the issue price is 
$3, and therefore the net sum that will be realised will be less 
than 1,090,090,009 pesetas. The floating debt consists of 
606,009,099 pesetas, in addition to 291,000,000 pesetas of Custom 
House bonds and 95,090,000 pesetas of war “ pagares”—in all 
992,009,090 pesetas. The bonds are of fifty years, with the tobacco 
monopoly as the chief guarantee. They bear interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent., subject to the interest tax of 20 per cent., which, 
however, is offset by the price of issue, so that the net yield is about 
the nominal. 

Kaffirs 

Instead of buying more upon the Mafeking event, the public 
showed a disposition to sell what little it held ; probably because 
of fear for the safety of the mines. On that score there is un- 
doubtedly room for some concern. Ina note to the consuls of all 
the neutral Powers, the Transvaal Government has stated that it 
cannot take responsibility for damage to or destruction of any 
property on the Rand “which may occur or be necessary in the 
course of its defence.” This, it will be observed, is a different 
thing from wanton destruction, and, though we have little enough 
faith in Mr. Kruger’s word, we are still of opinion that he will 
think more than twice before authorising any blowing up of mines. 
Many Witwatersrand Mine shares are held on the Continent, and 
Mr. Kruger probably realises that foreigners whose pockets are 
touched will not recognise any plea of political necessity in this 
matter. Altogether, we should hold Kaffirs for a little longer. It 
is possible that the termination of hostilities may be followed by a 
sharp reaction ; but there is room for a further rise before then, 
and, but for the chances of wanton damage, prices would be con- 
siderably higher now, public support or no public support. The 
man who believes that the Boers will blow up the mines is not the 
man to hold shares longer than he can help. The man whose 
belief takes the other direction will probably score. 


Westralians 


The “bears” remain in considerable force in the Westralian 
market, and in aid of their movement, which seems to be directed 
against the higher-priced shares with scarcely an exception, an 
unusually large number of lying rumours have been put in circula- 
tion. The majority carry their own condemnation to the man who 
adds intelligence to some acquaintance with the goldfields ; but 
the market is highly sensitive after the Associated revelations 
and the action of the Lake View people, and had these wild 
rumours b:en authoritative announcements they could scarcely 
have been taken more seriously. Investors would be well 
advised not to pay much attention tothem. The chairman of the 
Great Boulder Perseverance has given an emphatic denial to the 
statement that 25,000 new shares are to be issued. There is no 
ground whatever for the report that the Brownhill reserves 
are exhausted, and the other report that the Ivanhoe 
return will be reduced by 5,cco oz. a month appears to be 
equally lacking in accuracy. The Great Boulder report 
affords no justification for the attitude of the “bears.” 
This property lies between the Ivanhoe and the Perseverance, 
and, while it is easy to make too much of the experience of one, 
that experience still counts for something. The Boulder lode 
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his been proved to a depth of nearly 1,100 feet, and the report 
states that “at the deepest point the strength and richness have 
been fully maintained,” while “ at the 400, 500, and 600 feet levels 
further discoveries of ore of excellent quality have been made.” 
In the face of this and other indications which should serve to 
sustain the market, it is a pity that genuine holders should have 
been frightened into selling. The immediate prospect is un- 
certain, because there is no saying when the “bear” campaign 
will collapse. But organised “bull” pools are operating to 
counteract their action, and they will no doubt help the recovery, 
While the speculator at the moment undertakes a considerable 
risk, the investor's position, in regard to the well-reputed com. 
panies, seems safe enough. 


Rails Abroad and at Home 


As for American Rails, speculators can easily find more pro 
mising holdings, and investors are not likely to be tempted to buy 
freely, because prices are quite high enough for comfort, and the 
coming slackness in trade in the United States reinains to be dis- 
counted in considerable measure. The suggestion that New York 
manipulators have been depressing prices by working in London 
need not be taken seriously in view of the persistency with which 
this market has put prices above the parity level. 

Next month promises compensation in Argentine Railway 
traffics, because a large volume of chartering has been done, and 
the grain is only waiting to be shipped. There is no reason, 
therefore, for alarm. 

The Home Railway Market has been depressed, and we see 
little chance of an early recovery—to an appreciable extent, at any 
rate. The rumour that the South-Eastern and Chatham will issue 
new capital as soon as the private Bill now before Parliament is 
passed is quite sufficient to depress these particular stocks. A 
feature of the week has been the running of an electric train on 
the District Railway. It may be hoped that the adoption of this 
method of traction will lead to an increase in traffic and a reduc- 
tion in expenses. The Metropolitan Company will soon have the 
Central London to reckon with, and in a year or two it will 
lose the Great Central traffic. On the other hand, its traffic 
should keep fairly steady, the line being almost entirely a pas- 
senger one; the adoption of electricity, which will come soon or 
late, should be a benefit in every way; and it will recover the 
capital cost of the lines constructed for the use of the Great 
Central. 

Notes and News 


It is satisfactory to learn from the announcement of Sir Andrew 
Scoble, M.P., at the extraordinary general meeting of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, that the Secretary of State is willing to 
facilitate a determination of the points at issue before an impartial tribunal. 
Litigation is to be deprecated, but in this particular case a good purpose 
will be served. There can be no doubt that the decision on the subject 
of annuities has caused great indignation on the part of investors and in 
the Indian Railway market, and a friendly suit will, perhaps, do some- 
thing to soften it down a little. It is interesting in this connection to see 
that Bombay Barodas, and Madras Railway stocks have again been 
accorded a quotation in the official list. Jobbers at first refused to make 
prices, in consequence of Mr. Bowen's action regarding the Great Indian 
Peninsula; but the assurance of Lord George Hamilton that the matter 
will be settled in the courts has mollified them considerably. 

The actuarial report of the Mutual Life Association of Australasia for 
the period ending December 31, 1899, shows that 18,307 policies were in 
force for £5,172,043, and that out of the funds—£1,359,362—at that 
date there existed a gross surplus of £124,372 on a four per cent. pure 
premium valuation ; but in view of the possibility of a still further decline 
in the value of money, it was recommended to pass to the most stringent 
three-and-a-half per cent, valuation, and make other special reserves 
absorbing £65,485 of the gross surplus, reversionary bonus certificates 
being issued to members at as nearly as possible the same rate as at the 
1894 investigation. Interest realised on the mean amount of funds for 
last year was at the rate of 43 per cent. 


WuitstnTipE Hoipays.—The Midland Railway Company are 
once again catering well for the holiday-makers. Cheap excursions are 
arranged to parts in Ireland, Scotland, the Lake District, and most of 
the favourite resorts in the North of England. A series cf new weekly 
summer excursions to Matlock, Buxton, Whitby, and the Lakes is also 
announced to begin on Saturday, June 2, and special arrangements have 
been made for the early issue of tickets at City and suburban offices. The 
special feature of the Whitsuntide excursions of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway is the arrangement of cheap excursions to the Paris 
Exhibition, not to speak of Boulogne, Calais, The Hague, Antwerp, and 
other interesting centres of the near Continent. There are also excursions 
in connection with South Coast watering-places. Details of the excut- 
sions on both the Midland and the South-Eastera and Chatham lines will 
be foun] in our advertisement columns, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEMORALISING POSTER 
Io the Editor of the OUTLOOK 


THE controversy in the House of Commons as to the morality 
of certain plays brings once more into strong relief a curious trait 
in the Anglo-Saxon character. The manager of a West End 
theatre cannot produce a play touching, even remotely, on the 
aberrations of the upper classes without becoming the object of a 
great deal of vituperation ; but the manager of a theatre patronised 
by the lower classes is allowed with impunity to render every 
hoarding within his district hideous with the delineation of the 
most fearful crimes and of the most gruesome accidents. 

These posters are no intermittent outburst, but form a con- 
tinual, unbroken chain, The girl pushed by the villain over the 
edge of a precipice, and hanging on to a breaking branch, her only 
hope of rescue, gives place to a man tied down on the rails while an 
express train rapidly nears him ; this in its turn to a girl who 
has fainted a few yards in front of a runaway traction engine, 
Mere murders and suicides are too tame and commonplace to 
attract by themselves, and are used only as a fringe or side show 
to the special horror. 

We know, of course, that a providential breakdown of the 
machinery brings the reckless course of the traction-engine to an 
end, and the timely appearance of the heroine, armed with a table- 
knife, saves the life of the gentleman attached to the rails. We 
know that the triumph of virtue is the universal theme, and the 
moral sentiments, so freely uttered throughout the play, are as 
unexceptionable as they are trite, that at the end of the play the 
heroine addresses the villain in words redolent of Christian 
forgiveness, and she and the hero, locked in each othet’s arms, 
predict for themselves a future of sublime but impossible happi- 
ness. But the goodness of the play does not excuse the badness 
of the poster, for the poster helps in the spread of a serious evil. 

To many of the children of the poor these posters are their 
only picture gallery, practically giving them their only idea of life 
outside their own circle. By personal experience they know that 
a crime is the only event that overshadows in interest the painfui 
struggle for bread, and these posters assist in teaching them to 
believe that this overpowering interest in crime obtains throughout 
all the other sections of society ; hence it is that so many of the 
weaker-minded, suffering from an abnormal craving for notoriety, 
come to look upon vice and life as interchangeable terms, and 
upon the Old Bailey dock as a throne of glory. 

Ealing. C, STUTTERFORD. 


THE OPERA AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


There is one most mysterious feature of Covent Garden 
management upon which I would say a word. Season after season 
we are bidden to rejoice at the unprecedented financial success of 
the syndicate’s conduct of affairs, but little or no improvement is 
to be detected in the quality of the performances. When it was a 
matter of pure speculation whether the balance sheet at the end of 
the season would disclose a surplus or deficit it was idle to com- 
plain. The thing was not done well, subscribers said (with John- 
son), but the wonder was to have it done at all. Buta corporation 
which nets a profit of 30 per cent. or thereabouts upon its capital 
must expect no quarter if it fails to give the public value for its 
money. Granted that Messrs. Grau, Higgins, and the rest may 
still live to be accounted the greatest benefactors opera has known 
in this non-opera-going land ; in its way it may be agreed that to 
run opera at a profit in London is a greater achievement than to 
run it merely artistically in more favoured lands. But what has yet 
to be demonstrated is that the present management address them- 
Selves as seriously to the perfecting of their performances as to that 
more material branch of their business at which they have laboured 
with such gratifying success. At Wiesbaden there has just been ex- 
pended some £30,000 in the mounting of a single opera. That is for 
4 special occasion, no doubt, and the management have had an Im- 
perial purse to draw upon. But it illustrates all the same the different 
spirit in which they order these matters abroad. Here we proudly 
point to our 30 per cent. profit and there the thing ends. Next year, 
if not this, it is whispered we shall see great things in the way of 
improvement, and certainly astep has been taken inthe right direction 
by the appointment of Mr. Neilson, an experienced stage-manager, 
formerly associated with that great Wagnerian conductor, Anton 
Seidl, to superintend affairs behind the footlights. But until a 
Clean sweep is made of the existing arrangements and the whole 
of the mechanical appliances are brought up to date, it is vain to 
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look for satisfactory representations of such works as “ Gitter- 
dammerung,” “Rheingold,” and the rest. Meanwhile one can 
probably count on very good performances of the less exacting 
and more familiar operas. Those which have been given so far 
have afforded every warrant for this belief. OPERATICUS. 


THE FARMER AND THE FOREIGNER 
Yo the Editor of THE OvTLooK 


You have had much to say of the decadence of rural England and 
the lessons that the English farmer may learn in the way of co- 
operation from his rivals of Denmark, Canada, New Zealand, &c. 
May I relate a personal experience? Iam residing for a month 
in the heart of what is, I suppose, one of the choicest pasture 
districts of Surrey, within easy reach of such excellent markets as 
Dorking, Reigate, Redhill, and, of course, the greatest market in 
the world—London. Yesterday I went to the thriving village 
store which supplies very many well-to-do residents the whole 
country round, and asked for the best Surrey butter. Here it was : 
“ But,” said the storekeeper, “I’m sorry to say I can’t recommend 
it. We get it from the best farms hereabouts, and i’s good one 
day, but it’s bad the next. I’m always havirg complaints. I re- 
commend you to have Brittany butter, ma’am ; it’s good and sure ” 
And after trying the “ Best Surrey” at 1d. per lb. more than the 
Brittany, I was bound to agree and patronise the foreigner. 

It is a disgrace, of course, to rural Surrey that this should be 
so, and I see no signs here, at least, of that awakening to .the 
advantages of the methods which have enabled our rivals to invade 
British markets with such success. Each farmer will have his own 
little muddle. HOUSEWIFE. 

Holmwood, Surrey. 


CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 

There is a renewed interest in the question of working- 
class savings and their profitable utilisation due to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s statement regarding the reduction of savings 
banks’ interest. 

The principal work of this Association during its nine months’ 
existence has been educative. Six banks have, however, been 
affiliated in that period, and a large number of others will shortly 
come into existence all over the country. While each one is self- 
governed by means of a Committee and Council of Supervision, 
they will also be affiliated to the Central Association for expert 
advice, careful organisation, and supervision by regular audits, &c., 
in the interests of the members. Several prominent bankers, 
including Lord Avebury, Mr. Hugh E. Hoare, and Mr. Francis 
W. Buxton, have joined the Association. 

Altogether, I hope it will not be very long before we accomplish 
over here what has already been done in Germany, Denmark, 


and other Continental countries. 
HENRY C. DEVINE. 


Co operative Banks Association, 5 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W., May 21. 


THE REBELS: AN OFFICER’S VIEW 
‘tkimberley : February 28, 1900. 
I puT my name in Rhodes’ book to-day ; he has done an awful 
lot for us when things were tight—far more and more promptly 
than our Government. 

If you get the chance anywhere, try to impress on people that 
it is the greatest mistake to let Dutch rebels keep their farms 
after the war. Let loyal Englishmen, or English-descended 
Colonials, or time-expired or Reservist soldiers, more Romano, 
have them if they wish, but do not forget to mete out heavy retri- 


bution to the Dutch, or you will regret it before long. 
(Cavalry Officer). 








HOTEL ALBEMARLE 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 


REDECQRATED THROUGHOUT. 
HOTEL DE LUXE—CUISINE SOIGNEE. 








Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 
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PARIS WHILE YOU WAIT 


Ir people only knew it, Paris is really a portion of London, 
and very quaint. It is the Embankment and Earl’s Court 
magnified several diameters. Earl’s Court takes a little 
getting to. So does Paris. But it is only a little. You 
may start at 9 P.M. from Charing Cross and be bowling 
down the Rue de La Fayette long before breakfast time 
next morning. When all London is Baden-Powelling (as 
last Saturday), to leave Charing Cross at 9 p.M. and bowl 
down the Rue de La Fayette long before breakfast time 
next morning isa great joy.: Having left and bowled, 
you pay the man that bowls you two francs (providing, of 
course, that he has not broken your neck as you 
go, for the Parisian sons of Nimshi are furious 
drivers), and then you nip across to the Madeleine. 
Here there are *buses—mammoth chocolate coloured 
affairs, with four large horses to drag them, and a red- 
faced man with a glazed hat to drive you. On the top of 
one of these ’buses—the Bastille "bus for choice—you 
begin to live. Next you, if you are lucky, sits a priest, 
who spits continually over the rail and says nothing. 
Meanwhile your ’bus progresses cumbrously along certain 
Boulevards—des Capucines, des Italiens, St. Denis, and 
what not. You perceive that there are trees and stone 
houses all the way, that you cannot see the bottom part 
of the houses for the trees, that the air is as sweet as 
that of Fleet Street at five o’clock of a May morning, that 
the sun shines gaily, and that, when called upon to pay 
his fare, the priest next you produces a deboshed half- 
sovereign and, having got change, relapses again into his 
spitting. By and by you pass through a circus or so, 
noting sundry monuments—one of them inscribed to 
the glory of the citizens of France; you come to an open 
space which is all that remains of the Bastille, and you 
have seen what may be termed the Embankment side of 
Paris. Returning by the same arboriferous route, you 
adjourn to your hotel (the St. Petersburg, say) and wire 
to a man you know on Montmartre. He comes at 
11 sharp, bringing with him a real live Parisian whose 
English is better than your French. The three of you 
drink the Queen’s health and remark how glad you are to 
see each other, and then the man from Montmartre carries 
you off to the Taverne Anglais, where you lunch prettily. 
Across the napery the real live Parisian tells you many 
things. For example: ‘‘ You Engleesh are ze gr-reatest 
people for ze beesness ; but you have not ze Art. You do 
not peint, you do not poet—too well.” And when, by 
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way of prolonging the enjoyment of a rather good re@ 
wine, you ask the real live Parisian for a definition of 
** poet,” he says, .sweetly, ‘‘Ah—ze poet! Yees—ze 
poet. Well, he has ze large hairs. I will show you him 
later—to-day.” 

After lunch—or, I suppose one should say, after big 
breakfast—the man from Montmartre and the real live 
Parisian lug you off to the Exhibition. It is but a step. 
from your tavern ; but you observe on the way that the 
man from Montmartre and the real live Parisian engage 
in a lively discussion as to the particular gate you should 
be taken in by. The man from Montmartre, like the 
decent gentleman he is, would not have your artistic sense 
offended by a glimpse of a certain flippant piece of statuary 
which commands the handiest entrance. And, the real 
live Parisian acquiescing, you are spared the flippant piece 
of statuary, and enter your Earl’s Court by the ordinary 
unadorned turnstile. The price of admission is 5}d. 
When you pay that sum you feel that you are taking a 
mean advantage of a great nation. But nobody seems to 
mind, and in you go. 

Once inside, the man from Montmartre begins to walk, 
He walks like a Weston, with a military quick-step, and 
you follow breathlessly. ‘‘ You shall havea general view,” 
he says over his shoulder. You get it. Buildings flash 
by you that cost a million a-piece to erect. ‘‘ These are 
only a few,” you are assured. In the distance down the 
Seine you descry a pair of hazy towers. ‘‘ It is all Exhi- 
bition as far as you can see,” says the man from Mont- 
martre. ‘* They have been six years building it. It is not 
finished yet. You could spend six months in the place, 
and then not have seen it. And to visit each of the side 
shows would cost you #200 in admission fees.” You 
explain that money is rather tight just now, and that 
you really must go home “to-night,” and the man 
from Montmartre proceeds to rush you through a few 
hundred galleries, all apparently larger than the Crystal 
Palace, and all full of wonders which you may not con- 


sider. On the whole, you feel rather glad that time 
presses. The thing is as big as a nightmare. To take it 


reasonably, catalogue in hand and item by item, would be 
to grow hoary in the service. Possibly you would never 
get out. So that the better method is to rush round with 
your friend from Montmartre, admire the vistas, the 
buildings, the fountains, the Towers of Babel, and the 
Great Wheels which he will point out for you, puff up 
the hill to the Trocadéro, pass another turnstile, and mop 
your brow on the chairs provided for that purpose by 
the proprietor of a café at the corner of the Rue de 
Lubec. 

Whereafter you are taken into the Bois de Boulogne, 
through the Arc de Triomphe, and down the Champs 
Elysées, past the Elysée itself, past the Ministry of the 
Interior, and past the British Embassy to a friendly hotel, 
where you dine and get nothing that is really ravishing 
to eat save a ‘‘meringue 4 la créme,” or words to that 
effect. 

Then you shake hands with the man from Montmartre, 
weep over your real live Parisian, and so to bed. Next 
day you gohome. Time: rather over forty-eight hours. 


Our Kimberley stories of the other week remind a correspondent 
of the following :—What a game that was of Low’s on board ship 
with those two Yankees. Low was taking a party over the engine- 
rooms, and these two Yanks were there. Down goes Low on his 
knee and picks up a bit of charcoal. ‘ By heaven,” he says, “that's 
diamondiferous.” And off he goes to the captain and makes a 
spoof offer to buy all the coal in the ship for £2,000,000. The 
Yanks heard, as they were meant to, and to cut things they went 
off to the stokers and bribed them hugely to let them stoke in 
their places. There they were in those red-hot engine-rooms 
going it over the line, and very near they came to dying of it. 
The whole ship's company were in the know, but they kept quiet 
till off Madeira, and then what a time these two discredited 
sharpers did have! It was nearly as bad as the time when Low 
and Baring—— But that is another story. 
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IN THE MERRY GREENWOOD 


Tue spring verdure now covers the woods, and it seems 
almost impossible to believe that but a few short weeks 
ago the wintry winds were whistling amid the trees’ bare 
branches. The beech, hazel, chestnut, oak, broom, and 
cherry-tree are in full leaf in the wild gardens of Kent, 
and the flowers soon will be in all the pride and glory of 
early summer. Within a stone-throw of my woodland 
cottage in the heart of the Barham woods I can see wild 
hyacinths, blue and white, hepatica, sweet-pea, the 
“‘cuckoo-flower,” daisies and buttercups, and the dim 
violet in full bloom, whilst the meadows are covered with 
the yellow golden cowslip and the bright orange of the 
dandelion. The skies are a variegated mass of fleecy 
blue and white, and at eventide when the sun dissolves 
into a fiery furnace barred with purple, silver, and black, 
the heavens show a splendour which does not pale even 
before the luminous crimson of an Italian sunset. A 
landscape-painter might watch with envy one-half the sky 
covered with this rare glory, whilst from the other side 
floats an ominous sheet of melancholy black which slowly 
covers the majesty of the dying sun, until the dark cur- 
tain has spread to the horizon and it is night; for not 
even a Turner, a Constable, or a Corot could paint 
these glowing tones with colours mixed on a palette. It 
were even more vain to picture the dim twilight beauty 
which makes the valley, hill, and plain transcendent with 
mysticism. 

The birds are fervid with the intoxication of the pairing 
season, and their love-sick voices ring clearly through 
the leafy woods. Last night three nightingales perched 
in a copse outside my window and lulled the drowsy 
evening with dreamy melody. First came the soft fluting 
of the female bird, an almost monotonous repetition of 
one low note; then came in quick answer the full-throated 
song of its mate—jug-jug-jug, jug-jug-jug, swelling into 
a sharp crescendo of ‘‘ musical fireworks.” The third 
singer was not of the party. Perhaps he was the un- 
happy rival, necessary to the happiness of the other two, 
for his song had not the fine, full rapture of his more 
happy comrade, whose wonderful voice thrilled clearly on 
the evening air, whilst the trees, quivering before a light 
breeze, seemed to rustle an aerial, orchestral accompani- 
ment. Until to-day I had an impression that the night- 
ingale sang only between sunset and sunrise, Shakespeare’s 
lines on the subject, most likely, being the cause of my 
error, But this morning as I stood on the high road 
leading to Bishopsbourne a nightingale sang with a fervid 
thrill no less sweet than his song to the shadowy night. 
And this afternoon, in various places about the green- 
wood, the same glorious melody is adding to the gladness 
of the sunlit day. I may confess that I have pre- 
judices in music. I believe no tones that the organ 
or ’cello can produce may excel the music of a 
violin when played by a master, and I feel certain that 
‘the light-winged Dryad of the trees” is king of all 
feathered songsters. I love to listen to a lark, an airy 
morsel of exulting happiness, carolling the magnificence 
of a May sunrise ; my heart leaps when, from the still- 
ness of copse or glen, the merry note of a merle, or the 
sweet fluting of a blackbird, sings the unruffled peace of 
a summer’s eventide ; and the robin, the jenny-wren, and 
all the finch tribe have often charmed me with their glad 
pipings, but the nightingale drowns all other birds’ voices, 
and once he begins to sing they are silent—a tacit 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. 

But apart from the glory of flower and leaf, and the 
song of blackbird and nightingale, there is much wonder 
in the green woods for one whose eyes, so far, have been 
accustomed to sweating brick. To lie under the languorous 
shade of oak, beech, or chestnut, is to invite the gods’ 
best gift—sleep. But, occasionally, incident wills other- 
wise. The other day as I was poring over my Sully- 
Prudhomme, soothed by a tobacco which has loyally 
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given its quota to the war, a horn rang through th® 
woods, then I heard the dull clatter of horses’ feet, and 
saw splashes of scarlet moving mid the trees. By-and- 
by, a little animal with a lithe body, a bushy tail, and a 
sharp-pointed nose darted out of the thicket, paused 
awhile for breath, and eyed me with vulpine suspicion. 
Then he burst into a tangled mass of brambles and 
briars which would have daunted the hunting dogs of 
Nimrod, assuming that this mighty hunter before the 
Lord had kept a pack. In awhile the huntsmen dashed 
along and questioned me, but I determined to be loyal to 
Reynard’s pleading gaze, and they got small information 
from me. I love all living creatures, save cockroaches 
and weasels, and in a great country like this there is 
surely room for the epitome of woodland cunning, even if 
he does steal an occasional chicken. And besides, I hate 
eggs as an article of diet. Yet, if a weasel were tried 
before an impartial jury, I doubt if he would escape the 
rightful verdict of being the greatest murderer in the 
greenwood. I have known a weasel to kill fifteen 
pheasants and partridges in one night, to say naught 
of eggs destroyed and rabbits and hares slaughtered. 
Perhaps all weasels are not so destructive as this par- 
ticular one I have in mind, but there can be no question 
as to their wanton and murderous mischief. A few days 
ago, as I was passing a stack of felled timber in the 
depths of the wood, I heard a squeal and a scuffle. When 
I turned the corner I saw a weasel in a trap which gripped 
him mercilessly by the leg. He was a fine animal, and his 
brown-red coat and bright gleaming eyes showed that he 
was in the pink of condition. Had he been an innocent 
rabbit or hare I would have loosened the trap. Even as 
it was I stooped to set him free, but a vision of pleading 
partridges and pheasants, and singing birds with newly 
hatched nestlings, came before my eyes, and I stayed my 
hand. Master Weasel, now, is lying on a manure-heap 
with his stiffened paws pointing towards the sky. 

In the fields, below the hills, is to be seen another 
form of rural life, not without charm for a town-dweller’s 
eye. It is the calving and lambing season, and the air is 
loud with piteous bleating. Occasionally the ewe is too 
weak to stand, and Master Lambkin is too feeble, or silly, 
to find the udder of his maternal relative. When this 
happens, she is propped against a hedge, and the lamb’s 
nose rubbed against her teats. After that the state of 
things may be expressed in the usual medical language— 
‘‘mother and child are doing well.” Sometimes the 
farmer insists on taking away the lamb to rear it by hand 
until its digestion and appetite may be served by the sweet 
pasture-grass. The manner in which the mother is robbed 
of its young one, though pathetic, is not without its 
amusing side. A dog is turned into the tield. The ewe, 
alarmed for its offspring, dashes to attack it, and whilst 
she is rushing at the dog, the farmer seizes the lamb and 
disappears. But, if you have a tender heart, you had 
better not pass that way for two or three hours, lest your 
ears should be saddened by the crying of a wordless. 


Rachel. Curis HEALY. 
LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 
AND ‘*SUNDRY PERSONS OF 


IMPORTANCE ”’ 


Amonc landscape painters within the Academy it is Mr. 
Alfred East who is the surprise of the year. His large 
upright landscape is the best thing he has done for a very 
long time. Fidelity to natural effect was never his strong 
point, and in several passages of this picture the relations 
of one colour to another might have been more closely ob- 
served: it isa little wanting in the science of lighting. But 
the composition is one of considerable dignity and bigness,. 
and is rather hard on Mr. Murray’s ‘‘The Colne” in the 
same room. As a painter of ‘‘ bits” of nature Mr. Murray 
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is the ablest man in the Royal Academy, but in these large 
pictures which he shows just now he seems as though he 
had allowed someone else to choose his subjects. They 
have the rather foolish optimism and the lack of real 
coherence one might expect had a wealthy art patron 
decided what the artist should paint. This disconnected 
compilation is very different from the merely awkward 
compositions of Mr. Mark Fisher. Both the pictures of 
the latter painter, particularly the large ‘‘ Hill and Vale,” 
are highly constructive, and as regards colour thoroughly 
in key. The ‘‘ Bathing” is the more charming at first 
sight, a tremendously ringing piece of colour, but the 
large one is worth waiting for till the first slight feeling 
of faintness disappears. On the whole, Mr. Fisher has 
the finest show of landscapes this year, Mr. Aumonier 
being so badly hung that it would be unfair to judge his 
picture. Quite on a lower plane Mr. Alfred Parsons 
scores a certain photographic success in ‘‘ The Green Punt.” 
His other picture is a/most as bad as the less bad of Mr. 
Yeend King’s two exhibits, but is saved from this by 
certain signs of draughtsmanship. 

In some respects finer than anything in the place is 
Mr. Edward Stott’s picture ‘‘ Saturday Night,” balanced 
by a thoroughly vulgar example by his faithful satellite 
Mr. Fred Hall. If the Academy mean this comparison as a 
“‘ goak,” they might print a hint to that effect in the margin 
of the catalogue. In such rather common surroundings 
as an Academy exhibition affords, this picture of Mr. 
Stott’s has a beauty almost unearthly ; nothing here has 
so definitely the poet’s touch. Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘ Solitude” 
has something of the same seriousness, but hardly the 
same lyrical intensity, and while I am on the subject of 
quiet pictures, I should like to put in a plea for Mr. 
Calthrop’s little picture, so slight, but so charming, ‘ An 
Old Garden.” 

There remain to be considered most of the important 
pictures of the year, some of them, like Mr. Draper's 
‘*The Gates of Dawn,” so dreadful as to arouse active 
and even virulent resentment (such things had best 
be let alone), others, such as Miss Kemp Welch’s 
‘*Horses Bathing in the Sea,” showing a certain healthy 
power of painting, only misapplied. It is hardly worth 
while in a case like this to point out how poorly 
painted the men are compared to the horses, because the 
fundamental objection to painting such a subject at all on 
that scale and in that obvious naturalistic fashion would 
still remain. At the same time a picture like this is 
infinitely preferable to such pseudo-imaginative stuff as 
Mr. Gotch’s ‘‘ The Dawn of Womanhood.” It would be 
a great boon could this artist realise that he is not 
imaginative, at least in this way, and that pretended ima- 
gination is only distressing to the judicious critic. His 
proper field is more in the direction of painting simple 
interiors, somewhat in the spirit of Van der Meer, where 
his fastidious care for delicate handling of paint would 
serve him in good stead. To paint a room interestingly 
is a greater achievement than to make an angel common- 
place. Mr. Gotch’s little portrait shows his powers much 
better ; the lady’s left hand is rather beautifully done ; 
compare it with those in Mr. Abbey’s picture close by. 

The Academy students, or apparent Academy students, 
who have ‘‘ important” pictures are sufficiently numerous. 
Besides Mr. Draper, who has two on the line, I remember 
pictures by Mr. Arthur Dickson, Mr. Byam Shaw, Mr. 
W. Onslow Ford, Mr. George Watson, Mr. Orchardson, 
junior, Mr. Young Hunter and Mrs. Hunter, and Mr. 
Rivicre, junior. Mr. Rivitre’s plucky attempt at painting 
a racing eight commands more respect than the others ; 
but it is ruined by a bad bit of red in the cox’s coat. Mr. 
Cowper’s ‘Good Samaritan” has promise, and one is not 
quite sure if he be an Academy student at all. Mr. Sims 
has a picture that is from its nature almost necessarily a 
failure ; but he is a little apart from the others. His work 
always betrays the hand of an artist somewhere. 

In the meantime Mr. Waterhouse, late so popular in 
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these quarters, is clear of imitators, and promises to be- 
come once more of interest; he is of those with whom 
sentiment does instead of many of the stronger artistic 
qualities. Mr. Orchardson’s royal group is a more extreme 
instance of this not quite healthy substitution of pretty 
fancy for the tougher fibres of fact. It has a certain 
charm, but at the expense of so many difficulties funked 
that we cannot help preferring the vigorous actuality of 
Mr. Sargent. The only other portraits of ability are Mr, 
Mouat Loudan's, and these hardly improve on further 
acquaintance. E, 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
KENYON’S WIDOW 


A LARGE section of mankind is in hourly peril of taking 
itself too seriously. Notso Mr. Charles Brookfield, whose 
besetting sin comes from the other side. His ‘‘ Ken- 
yon’s Widow” is entertaining in the inevitable manner, 
But it ought to be, and it is not, more. The characters 
and their mz/ieu are powdered with the Brookfieldian 
quality of wit and observation ; but they are not in them- 
selves original, not proper children of their reputed father. 
There are quaint touches in the plot, but the ground is 
well worn. The cleverness with which Mr. Brookfield 
seeks to disguise from you the fact that he has not taken 
pains with his puppets and their playground is like a 
breath from your schooldays; midsummer exams. are 
recalled, and the frantic ingenuity with which a Greek 
subject-paper is assailed as an ‘‘ Unseen.” 

No one had ever heard of the Comte de Chevigne ; 
but the Comtesse was a siren, and queened it in a Bohemian 
mansion—in Kensington Square. That is a happy touch. 
Mr. Brookfield should be elected to the Geographical 
Society. The Comtesse’s court was a vicious circle, 
but diverting, and gives Mr. Brookfield his chance. 
There is a lady always sliding towards divorce ; there 
is her intoxicated husband, there are peculiar foreigners, 
there is an idiotic actor, and upon all of them Mr, 
Brookfield has let fall a few drops of rather mordant 
humour. More notable features in Kensington Square 
are Mr. Crooky Dodds, a man about town, many years in 
love with the Comtesse, and an eminently good sort and 
sportsman ; a sinister Jew moneylender, Mr. Benjamin de 
Nevers ; and, lastly, the heroine, the Comtesse’s adopted 
daughter—‘‘ Oh! very sweet and innocent, indeed,” as 
Mr. James Welch says in ‘‘ You Never Can Tell.” The 
siren hears of a certain young Lord Chevron in the 
Guards, and thinks he will do to pluck. She gets him 
to Kensington Square and throws the heroine at his head, 
meaning that the marriage settlements shall include some- 
thing handsome for herself. In a moment of temptation, 
rather plausibly contrived, she is induced to forge his name. 
The moneylender discovers her, and, threatened with 
detection, she is compelled to beguile Lord Chevron, all 
unconscious, into signing an enormous charge upon 
his property in the interest of De Nevers. The conveyance 
is obscure and by no means plausible, since the Court has 
an odd way of upsetting little deeds of this character. 
But you have no time to repine; Mr. Brookfield follows 
up his first blow with a second, and Lord Chevron, if 
you please, is the Comtesse’s son by her first husband. 
This, it must be owned, is a stroke for which— 
particularly if you are at all acquainted with Mr. Brook- 
field’s humour and equipment—you are unlikely to forgive 
him. The Comtesse comes off all right. One of the 
pleasantest of her guests in Kensington was a certain 
humorous American. In the nick of time this good creature 
turns out to be a detective who is shadowing the money- 
lender, and returns the Comtesse her imitation of Lord 
Chevron’s signature and the deed in the moneylender'’s 
favour. Lord Chevron marries the heroine, his mother 
pairs off with the sportsman Crooky, with the characters 
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all is well. But still yow are not happy. What does 
Mr. Brookfield mean by this contribution to the list of 
long-lost sons and mothers with strawberry marks on 
their left shoulders? Surely this is being rather more 
cynical than is pertinent. One explanation kept offering 
itself on Saturday. Years ago, say after the production 
of ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” when he was so busy with 
delightful parody, did Mr. Brookfield begin ‘‘ Kenyon’s 
Widow” as a burlesque, then throw it aside, and later 
refurbish it as a serious play for Miss Janette Steer? It 
may be; but if he would only take himself more seriously 
his audience would forgive him these pranks and his 
taking them so lightly. 

Or the acting, Miss Janette Steer’s appearance was 
sympathetic and even moving in the Comtesse, though 
Mrs. Kenyon’s dreadful past is scarcely suggested in 
Miss Steer. Mr. F. W. Sidney as A®©neas Burke, the 
American detective, is a capital figure of comedy. 


THE OPERA OF YOUNG ITALY 


Wuen I wrote last week that the word ‘ Italian” had 
happily been dropped, during the last season or two, from 
the style of our Royal Opera at Covent Garden, I did not 
mean that every opera written by an Italian should neces- 
sarily be tabooed. The syndicate is a business enterprise, 
paying its expenses and earning its dividends chiefly out of 
afew hundreds of fashionable subscribers, whose taste in 
opera was fixed, in many cases, in the Royal Italian days. 
It would be unbusinesslike, as well as inhuman, to deny 
the hoary opera-goer his right of early Verdi, and, so long 
as we are spared the worst absurdities of the old school 
(such as Signor Bonci’s, of which | shall presently speak), 
an evening or two can well be surrendered, even from a 
short season, for ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Aida,” ‘* Il Trovatore” 
and their peers. Of course, if a young Italian composer 
of our own day should seek to adda brand-new one to 
the stock of operas manufactured under the old formula, 
no quarter could be given him; but, fortunately, young 
Italy has had sense and grace enough to throw no such 
challenge down. The authors of the modern Italian operas 
which filled the bills at Covent Garden for Saturday and 
Monday last—‘' Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
“‘La Bohéme ”—have faltered on the broad and easy 
way of conventional opera and essayed significant recon- 
naissances along the strait and steep path of music-drama. 
They have done this, too, not as a crafty concession but 
out of conviction, as honest men and sensitive artists. 
None of them has thrown off a hasty, lazy score after the 
example of his fathers. Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Puccini 
and, I suppose, even Perosi strive to get the very best out 
of themselves. The sad thing is that their best, when 
disclosed, turns out to be hardly worth the pains, and 
even the opera lounger, though he is always more ready 
to accept an Italian reputation than any other, at length 
discovers that he has been imposed upon. Perosi, in 
England, is as dead as a nail. Leoncavallo and Mascagni 
continue to be known solely in connection with the two 
little pieces which first brought them into notoriety, and 
no one hears or wants to hear their later and more pre- 
tentious works. As for Puccini, ‘‘La Bohéme” would 
certainly not be put on again but for Madame Melba’s 
failure to perceive that her Mimi strains rather than 
enhances her reputation, and that her preference for a ré/e 
in which great acting and declamation would be out of 
place confirms many hearers in their belief that she would 
be well advised to give pleasure to thousands by singing 
in oratorio or the concert-room, instead of compelling 
admirers of her beautiful voice to sit through ‘‘ La 
Bohéme” and ‘*Romeo et Juliette.” Madame Melba, 
however, does not perceive this, and ‘‘ La Bohéme” is 
billed again for Tuesday next. But, at least, it gives 
young Italy a chance, though, as the curtain fell on 
Puccini’s opera last Monday night (or was it last 
Tuesday morning?), those of us to whom a star is 
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but a little and a twinkling light felt that young Italy 
had been given a far better chance than it deserved. 
There are clever things and beautiful things in ‘‘ La 
Bohéme,” and in a smaller theatre and a less grandiose 
context the whole work, as well as some parts of it, might 
prove effective; but it certainly has nothing to do with an 
opera-house like Covent Garden. Indeed, the costume, 
the snowstorm, the spirit-stove, the bottle of medicine 
neatly done up in white paper and sealed with red wax, 
just as my own chemist would do up and seal a bottle for 
me if I had to see ‘‘La Bohéme” very often, the 
waiters and the bocks, and especially the death-bed 
scene, gave me so strong a feeling of assisting at the 
Adelphi that on turning out at last into Bow Street I was 
quite puzzled for a few moments to know what had hap- 
pened to the Strand. Nor was the piece morbid and 
unpleasant only. It was dull. All through it lacked grip, 
and it was impossible to care what the characters were 
doing or why they were doing it, while the best of the 
music chiefly worried the hearers by creating an atmosphere 
too important for the trivial incidents it accompanied. It 
would want a very big man indeed to write a really 
beautiful and convincing music-drama in which the singers 
should all be nineteenth-century men and women in nine- 
teenth-century frocks and bowlers. Perhaps no one could 
do it. Puccini most certainly has not done it, and to see 
two evenings out of our poor sixty-six devoted to his 
work, along with a fine orchestra and so fine an artist as 
M. Gilibert (who has to dress and prank about like one of 
the Something-or-other Brothers in a music-hall turn), 
grieves me as it would to see a ream or two of the world’s 
dwindling stock of old Dutch hand-made Paper used for 
the printing of this article. 

‘* Rigoletto,” on Wednesday, for all its fifty years 
of wear and tear, and for all its antiquated form, 
was by contrast refreshing, for a first-rate out-and-out 
Italian opera is better any day than a second-rate, falter- 
ing music-drama. Like all the operas so far, it was 
admirably put on the stage, though, if the deep darkness 
prescribed by the book had been allowed to prevail during 
the last scene, more could have been made of the climax, 
when the flash of lightning shows the hunchback his 
murdered daughter’s face. Signor Scotti as Rigoletto 
and M. Gilibert as Monterone did admirably ; while two 
newcomers—Madame Miranda and Signor Bonci as Gilda 
and the Duke—received tremendous applause for their 
effective displays of the old-fashioned, brilliant vocalisation 
which we expect at ‘‘ Rigoletto.” Madame Miranda, who 
was rather nervous, not only sang well, but went about 
her stage business with dramatic propriety. Signor 
Bonci, however, unfortunately revived some of the worst 
practices of Italian opera. If he had understood that he 
had come into the midst of a musical nation, and not a 
belated tribe of tune-mongers, he would not, when he was 
acclaimed, have led Maddalena to the footlights in front 
of the wall which cuts the scene in two, and joined hands 
with Gilda, whom he has betrayed, and Rigoletto, who is 
peering through the wall seeking his life. If Signor 
Bonci wishes to turn his fine voice to advantage in this 
country, he will ask some kindly policeman the operatic 
time of day, and will learn that English people now mean 
more by opera than a concert with scenery, ballet, costume, 
and gesture thrown in. 

In good performances of ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘‘ Faust,” and 
‘‘Lohengrin,” Madame Calvé, Signor Saleza, Fraulein 
Ternina, and Herr Slezak—a new Wagnerian tenor—have 
appeared. Herr Slezak will do still better. E. J. O. 





SCOTT ADIE, 
THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
115-1154 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING goers. CYCLING GOWNS. 
NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 
STALKING CAPES, WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 


HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS. and SHAWLS. 
Telegrams :—‘‘ Scott Adie, London.” 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


Tuls is the age of overwork. What with newspapers, bazaars, 
lunch parties, bridge parties, amateur philanthropy, theatres and 
suppers, combined with speculation on the Stock Exchange and 
betting on the bad temper of Diamond Jubilee, the strain of life is 
too severe. The common round, the daily task of a Society 
woman’s life allows of no rest. Present at every function in the 
season, when that collapses she displays her frocks at Cowes, and 
afterwards at Homburg, or whatever watering-place may be the 
fashion for that particular year ; a series of country-house parties, 
the most exhausting of all forms of entertaining, next claim her 
attention. In the winter the ball is kept rolling at Monte Carlo or 
Cairo. No matter where, whether at home or abroad, the same 
artificiality of existence is to be found. Excitement, late hours, 
and the fact of never being alone for a single hour in the day tend 
to physical collapse sooner or later, and so the waiting-rooms of 
popular physicians are crowded with neurotic patients, women 
with nerves which are too acute, and constitutions in which the 
spark of life has fallen too low. To restore the half-torpid vitality 
some women resort to alcohol, and others, again, who would not 
venture to touch Créme de Menthe, will think nothing of imbibing 
teaspoonfuls of Eau de Cologne or Sal Volatile, which in their way 
are even more harmful. Nearly every woman in Society smokes 
now; but to keep up the deceptions, which, after all, are the 
principal wares sold in Vanity Fair, the cigarettes are scented, and 
very often women are foolish enough to add opium as a more 
soothing ingredient. 

Hashish is not unknown in London. Within half a mile of the 
Langham Hotel is a voluptuously arranged den, where on com- 
fortable divans you can lie and inhale the innocuous drug famous 
in Eastern story. I have never been there myself; but I have 
known people who have. It is admirably kept, most quiet, and 
‘thoroughly respectable, whilst not a sound penetrates the quiet 
room where the enervating dreams are obtained. Maid servants 
in Oriental garb attend the votaries of a very expensive and pretty 
exclusive club entirely limited to my foolish sex. 

The “rest-cure” is the present fashionable method of re- 
invigorating the nervous system of the overwrought modern 
woman. Married women bored with their husbands, harassed 
spinsters and worried girls who have grown thin on hopeless 
love affairs are finally driven to this latest prescription of the 
medical faculty. Millicent, for example, has had a wearing time 
of it lately. Indeed, for the last eighteen months she has 
been “on the go” every hour in which she has not been asleep. 
Latterly, as her cheeks grew paler, her eyes looked larger and her 
spirits grew more forced and more hilarious. One day lunching 
with me she broke down, and putting her head on a cushion 
sobbed out that she was tired of life— what was the use of anything? 
and oh! she did want to sleep for ever and ever and ever. This 
from one of London’s most celebrated beauties, whose name 
appears in every Society weekly and who is admired and envied 
by every other girl. Alas! uneasy flap the wings of many a 
social butterfly. Of course we had all guessed the story behind it 
all. The man she loves has no money and has gone to do or die 
under Lord Roberts, whilst she has been endeavouring to kill time 
or herself, the odds being on the latter. 

I am nothing if not prompt. Within the hour I had taken her 
to a nerve specialist, who prescribed the rest-cure. After a few 
protestations about invitations she had accepted, the tired girl 
yielded, and the next day found her installed ina quiet Kensington 
square on the second floor of a home devoted to repose. The 
course lasts six weeks, and during that time the patient does 
absolutely nothing. She lies in bed seeing no one except the 
nurse, hearing no news. Once a week she gets her South African 
letter and writes her reply, but this is a concession not generally 
allowed. That is the only break in the long restful monotony. 
The first two days Millicent was restless and rebelled. Thence- 
forth she was tractable and happy, enjoying long spells of recu- 
perative sleep by day as well as by night, eating with increasing 
appetite, and lying in a pleasant repose, from which, after a fort- 
night, she began to detest being disturbed. 

But what an artificial age we must live in when such a course 
is necessary to recuperate exhausted nature! It seems to me that 
half the women in Society, worn out by the stress of life, are 
making individual efforts either to penetrate the Beyond of the 
Spiritual world or to get back to the simplicity of Mother Earth. 
When medicine has exhausted every combination of drugs there 
comes the reversion to quack remedies and housewife simples, and 
the other health craze of the hour is, I hear, to try herb cures, almost 
forgotten, save in remote country districts. I only know of one 
woman personally who has tried it; but she is one of those who 
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set fashions and start crazes for others to imitate. Tired of drugs 
and doctors, she left London and proceeded to put herself under 
the care of a gipsy woman in Devonshire, who muttered spells 
and talked of propitious moments and the new moon; but she 
made tea out of strange herbs and boiled down plants in her pot, 
slung from a tripod over a fire burning by the wayside. She told 
me she never saw anything so weird at the close of the nineteenth 
century as this tall gipsy woman, with tanned features and 
fierce, strange eyes, stooping over her concoctions as the setting 
sun lit up the faded colours of her picturesque costume. The 
dealer in magic and spells must have been surprised when the 
fashionable lady from the great house came to her, not with 
patronising charity or suspicious curiosity, but as a patient more 
trustful than the credulous country lasses froin whom she extorted 
a livelihood. But the simples—or perhaps it was the novelty of 
returning to Nature—brought balm to Laura’s overwrought system, 
She kept the woman near her for weeks, and the mysterious com- 
pounds took wonderful effect. Her forecasting of the future, 
which she made very bright for her liberal patroness, enlivened 
the unconventional cure. The gipsy has gone on her way 
rejoicing, with the unwonted clink of gold in her pocket, and 
Laura has come to town, the latest example of the newest herb 
cure, 


IN PASSING 


MAY 


Now doth maiden May appear, 
Pearly jewel of the year: 

All the lilacs at her gate 
Hasten to uprear, though late, 
Fairy tow’rs of incense sweet ; 
Violets about her feet, 

And the white narcissus, sip 
Honey-sweetness from her lip ; 
While along the path she trod 
Dainty daffodils do nod. 


Out, alas ! what mood is here? 
Smiles are fled, and lo, a tear ! 
Next a frown, and then a flood 

Of angry drops, till ev’ry bud, 
And ev’ry drenchéd flow’r and leaf 
Is a lovely, trembling grief ! 


But who would be of tears afraid? 
Wilful month or wilful maid, 

Youth and Love for both have twin’d 
Wreaths, the brightest Hope can bind. 
Wilful maid and wayward weather, 
Kisses, frowns, and tears together, 
We will take them as we find, 
Sometime cruel, sometime kind. 

See! What bluest blue again 

Smiles away the thought of rain ! 


ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 


“ John Douglas Sutherland,” as Princess Louise’s husband was 
christened fifty-five years ago by Dr. Cumming in the Scottish 
Church in London—that famous Dr. Cumming, once so popular, 
then rendered mildly ridiculous by prophecy, and now forgotten— 
has had to wait long before occupying the shoes of the great man 
his father. No man more profoundly wishes that he might have 
waited longer. Lord Lorne has been a disappointing man, rather. 
Much was expected of him ; more, perhaps, than could be fulfilled 
by anyone whose gifts ran short of singular genius. He has 
ability, he has something of his father’s learning, he is, at least, 
an extremely well-read man. Yet he was no favourite at the 
Edinburgh Academy, nor at Eton, nor at St. Andrews, nor at 
Oxford, for he has adorned all these seats of learning. It may be 
his misfortune, but he has given people an impression of 
“superiority,” without being a superior man. We remember a 
committee meeting at which a member of his family recorded the 
opinion that we “must expect nothing from Lorne; he’s as 
slippery as a fox.” Slipperiness is one of the qualities which 
Scotsmen have in all ages imputed to the “Gleyed” Argyll. At 
the same time, if it is true that a man’s physiognomy often fore- 
shadows qualities latent in his action, we should not be surprised 
if the next dozen years should show the new Duke of Argyll to be 
a considerably greater man than folk suppose him. He was the 
prettiest child, we have heard, that his contemporaries re- 
membered ; but he has one of the most satisfactory heads tha 
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are now borne upon living shoulders and a pair of fine blue High- 
jand eyes. The MacCallum More ought to look like that—unless 
you stickle for the hereditary squint. 


The intention of the Prince of Wales to visit Lloyd’s was only 
known by the underwriters on the morning of the day he had 
selected. But a fine display of large banners was arranged, and 
an awning composed of the sails of ships. The room was crowded 
to excess before three o'clock, the hour fixed, but the Prince did 
not arrive until twenty to four. Wearing a light overcoat, a 
black satin scarf with a pearl pin, he looked remarkably well as he 
walked right round the underwriting-room amid hearty cheers. 
Beside him was Mr. Henry Beauchamp, who explained the whole 
system and organisation of Lloyd’s. The Duke of York, who also 
came, had visited the rooms about a year before. The Prince, 
just before inspecting the loss-book, inquired how the safety of a 
missing ship was announced. Whereupon the bell was rung, and 
an official announced, amid laughter, “ Mr. Henry Beauchamp 
arrived at Lloyd’s to-day.” Copies of “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” were distributed, but not sung, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the few who made an attempt after the departure of the 
Royal guests. 


Of Lord Morris, created a Peer of the Realm in the Birthday 
Honours, endless tales are told. Here is one which has never, we 
believe, seen print. It must be prefaced with Lord Morris’s own 
remark: “I can never open my mouth without being known for 
an Irishman.” Lord Morris was at a wedding, and observed as 
the bride was leaving, “I wish I had an old shoe to throw after 
the happy pair for luck.” A brother judge, who hailed from north 
of the Tweed, promptly retorted, “ Take out your brogue and throw 
that.” “Faith, and it’s my own luck I might cast in their teeth,” 
responded the merry Irishman. 


Lord Jersey, who is created a G.C.B., has been an ornamental 
political figure ever since he succeeded to the title. He has 
proved himself a shrewd man of business at Child’s Bank and was 
efficient as Governor-General of New South Wales. At Eton he 
acquired the love of cricket which he has preserved all through 
his life, and he was a hard-working President of the M.C.C. He 
has tactfully refrained from expressing any public opinion on 
recent doings of the Committee. 


However much the Birthday Honours may fail to recognise 
Art, Drama, Music and Literature, cricket is well to the fore, for 
Sir Augustus Hemming is created a G.C.M.G. When he was 
made Governor of British Guiana, a leading Member of the Oppo- 
sition inquired what he had ever done except to found the 
Incogniti Club. But, like Sir Alfred Milner, this Colonial Office 
official has proved the right man in the right place. All who have 
enjoyed his hospitality during the last two years in Jamaica speak 
with admiration of the way in which he is grappling with the 
problems affecting the island. He, too, is one of the shrewd, 
tough, sober, practical men who help to build the Empire on solid 
foundations of goodwill and mutual interest. 


Sir Peter O’Brien, who also is created a Peer, is famous under 
his nickname of “ Peter the Packer.” He is now residing in 
London, in Herbert Crescent—a cheery, merry, shrewd lawyer with 
red whiskers, whilst his daughters have a wealth of Titianesque 
hair. “Peter’s pluck” is almost as proverbial in Ireland as his 
ready oratory. When police protection was forced on him in a 
proclaimed district, he observed, “ My tongue’s my best safeguard, 
for no devil of a Land Leaguer dares shoot me for fear of my 
ghost arraigning him before the Judgment Seat.” 


Sir Richard Webster, the new Master of the Rolls, also created 
a Peer, is one of the very few legal luminaries who have sung in a 
Surpliced choir. He was, until very recently, a member of the 
choir of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, and he was always the 
best vocalist on his circuit. Sir Richard is very keen on cricket, 
and on his return from the official visit to the Queen at Windsor 
to kiss hands on his new judicial appointment, he drove straight 
to Lord’s from Paddington. Whatever his legal duties, he rarely 
misses a committee meeting at the Oval, and for years he has 
been President of the Surrey Cricket Club. 


Professor Howes discoursed to the Zoological Society on 
Tuesday of the tuatera of New Zealand, absolutely the most 
Singular lizard that exists. It is indeed literally singular, for it is 
alone in its genus, family, and even order ; and but for the late 
Governor of New Zealand, who took the initiative, would have 
soon been numbered with the dodo and the trilobite. This creature 
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is a Mr. Kruger among reptiles, for it is fixed and immovable, 
declining to change in the slightest particular. It has neither pro- 
gressed, nor even done the next best thing and degenerated, for 
epochs. It retains the s/atus guo ante—the war of existence. 
Moreover, it is surrounded by its great-grandchildren, for it is 
thought to represent nearly the ancestral form of lizards, tortoises, 
and even birds. The beast is generally on view at the Zoological 
Gardens ; but it is ordinary in appearance, and has not much to 
show for its venerable position in the animal series. 


Do the gods love the Dat/y Mail? This enterprising journal 
has been particularly unfortunate in the present campaign in its 
list of dead and disabled correspondents ; and now we have news 
of the dangerous wounding of Mr. Hands. “ Charlie” Hands can 
boast countless personal friends, who recognise in him one of the 
most brilliant descriptive writers on the London Press. He is a 
journalist, and, unlike many of his University-bred colleagues, he 
claims no other distinction. In America, that land of fine dis- 
tinctions, they would call Hands a “newspaper man,” because it 
is found that the term “journalist” is tinctured, though ever so 
slightly, with the academic. In the Pall Mall Gazette office 
Hands was celebrated as a humourist, it being a common pro- 
ceeding for Mr. Cust to pass over a dull squib or article to this 
young gentleman, with the request, “Here, Hands, make this 
funny, will you?” And Hands made it funny. His friend, the 
late George Steevens, exercised a great influence over Hands, and 
since his death fun has been a less conspicuous quality in his 
work. Indeed, it is doubtful if some of his work will not compare 
favourably with Steevens’s. Only he has not his friend’s literary 
ambitions, and when you talk to him of a book he tells you cynic- 
ally he means some day to rewrite “ Bradshaw.” 


The crowd which went “ a-mafficking ” on Friday and Saturday 
last evidently were not much acquainted with flags, otherwise there 
might have been riots. The horizontal red, white, and blue flag of 
Holland was very much in evidence, yet enthusiastic patriots have 
a cold eye at present for all things Dutch. Possibly Union Jacks 
were sold out, and wily flag-merchants deluded dealers and hawkers 
into the belief that the Dutch tricolour was really the flag to which 
Mr. Alfred Austin has addressed so much uninspired verse. Ina 
good many cases our mercantile flag of distress was boldly dis- 
played by enthusiasts, who had unwittingly nailed it wrong side 
down, unconscious of the fact that they were imitating despairing 
sea-captains signalling for assistance. 


‘*“TWO FUNERALS A DAY” 


3rd Battalion Welsh Regiment, 
De Aar, Cape Colony: March 19, 1900. 


My DEAR M——,—Haven’t got anything at all to say, as 
nothing ever happens up here except sand storms, which go on 
more or less all day and cover everything inches deep in sand. To- 
day it is raining for a change, and all the flies in De Aar have 
taken refuge in our tent, which does not help one to write letters. 
We guard local railway bridges and send guards on Boer prisoners 
down to Cape Town; and also unload stores from the trains 
and load them up again. De Aar has about four houses and a 
hotel in it, and that’s about all. 

H—— and his regiment went through here last week to 
Kimberley, and there is considerable chance of our going up to 
the same place shortly. We got no mail this week at all, our 
letters having all gone to the Ist battalion; we live in hopes of 
their turning up some time or other. I expect we shall all be 
in rags shortly, as they made us leave nearly all our baggage at 
Cape Town ; don’t suppose we shall ever see it again. I have 
taken a few photos, and when I can get them developed will send 
you some of them. This country is not half as hot as India, and 
the sun nothing like as strong. We live on the men’s rations and 
stores, we have to buy up here; everything is very dear and not up 
to much. 

As there is a large hospital here we get about two funerals a 
day, and are getting very tired of hearing the Dead March. Our 
Sergeant-Major died yesterday of enteric, and was buried the 
same afternoon. As he devoured an entire water melon and drank 
about four quarts of water in one afternoon, I was not surprised. 
Some of the officers are also laid up, all from eating too much 
fruit. Those of us that don’t eat any have been perfectly well. 
The place itself, I should say, is very healthy, and I hear it is 
recommended for consumptives. The scenery is not lovely ; there 
is not a tree for 100 miles, ncthing but sand, bushes and kopje. 

Nothing more to say. Your affectionate ——, 

DW. P. 
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The 
THE TRUTH 


I rounp Love sitting in the shade, 
Fair as but Love can be; 

My head upon her breast she laid, 

And of her arms a cradle made 
Wherein she fondled me. 


I drew Love forth into the sun, 
Prisoner of my delight, 

To show the world what I had won : 

But, ah! Love drooped ere day was done 
And vanished with the light. 


W. L. Watson. 


THE RUIN OF FINLAND 
By MICHAEL HENRY DZIEWICKI 


An English barrister, Mr. Joseph Fisher, has written a 
remarkable book * ‘‘ to present the case of Finland in the 
briefest and clearest language, and not in any sense to 
make an attack upon Russia.” With the exactitude of a 
historian and the impartiality of a judge, he states the 
facts so luminously that if we fail to see the conclusion, 
we must be blind to truth itself. Nicholas II. is far from 
blind. And, indeed, Mr. Fisher’s work reads in many 
places, by the studied restraint of its language, as a plea 
that may possibly induce the Master to reconsider his 
decision. The author, for example, is warm in praise of 
former Tsars’ attitude towards Finland; and he shows 
that nothing has actually been done to curtail that nation’s 
liberty. But, to prove that a figure is round, whatever 
your intention may te, is incidentally to prove that it is 
not square; and Mr. Fisher, by the very fact that he has 
done perfectly well what he meant to do, happens also to 
have done what he did not intend. Moderate in tone, 
pathetic in its appeals to the Tsar’s sense of justice, 
his book is nevertheless a serious attack upon Russia. 

When the writer asserts that ‘‘no really irrevocable 
step has been taken,” he goes perhaps somewhat too far. 
It is true that Finland is not yet irrevocably doomed to 
ruin. But, that the confidence of the Finns in their position 
as a self-governing nation has been irrevocably destroyed, 
is no less true. They now see clearly that, like witches’ 
gold, changed to withered leaves in one night, their 
treasured constitution is worth but just as much as the 
power with whom the compact is made may choose; that 
self-government means obedience to orders from St. 
Petersburg ; and that those liberties, deserved (as they 
thought) by their voluntary surrender in 1809, are but a 
free gift, revocable at will. 

The main fact, briefly stated, and unburdened with 
minor details, is this. Russia is in great part a rich and 
fertile country ; the black soil in the South is perhaps the 
most fruitful in the world. Now, turn to Finland. 


Less than one acre in thirty of the surface of the country 
is arable, a somewhat larger amount is fit for grazing, and the 
rest is lake, morass, rock, and forest. Finland is, in fact, 
a great granite plateau, slowly rising out of the sea, and still 
waterlogged over a great portion of its surface. The 
prevalence of lake and torrent and wild land makes it an ideal 
country for the sportsman, but soil and climate too often 
combine to blight the hopes of the farmer. Winter lasts for 
half the year . . . even in July and August the frost is not 
far off, and sometimes in a single night the half-ripe grain is 
destroyed and the harvest lost (pp. 6, 7). 


That such a country should, at its own expense, levy 
four times fewer troops than Russia in proportion to its 
population—5,000 men in peace, 15,000 on a war footing— 
would seem but just. The War Office has thought other- 
wise, and called upon Finland to raise and pay for upwards 
of 20,000 men. But, ‘‘ to maintain so great a force would 
be ruinous to the country, and the scarcity of labour, 


* “Finland and the Tsars, 1809-1899.” 


By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A., 
Barrister-at-law. London: Edward Arnold. 


12s. 6d. 
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already severely felt, would increase to such a degree as 
to threaten agricultural and industrial disaster” (p. 218), 
The Diet, however, though it did not see its way to vote 
the proposals as they stood, went more than half-way to 
meet the Russian demands, by offering to raise 12,000 
men. This has failed to give satisfaction, and it is feared 
that the legal protest of the Diet will soon be overruled, 
and a crushing burden thrown upon the land. In Russia 
each province sends men alike, but the richer parts of the 
country bear the greater burden. Finland, with its barren 
rocks, will have to pay as much as Volhynia, whose lands 
never require manure! This is manifestly unjust on the 
face of it. 

But, were it just, would the Tsar have the right to 
force it upon the Diet? Yes, in virtue of a new principle, 
unknown to his predecessors, as the work before us most 
fully shows. What the worst despot of them all never 
dreamed of affirming, Nicholas IIl.—an amiable gentle. 
man, obedient to his advisers, suffering Mr. Stead gladly, 
and about as fit to lord it over a hundred millions of men 
as the meek Mr. Twemlow would have been—has taken 
upon him to affirm. In manifest violation of the funda- 
mental laws of 1772 enacted by the Swedish Diet, and 
confirmed by every Tsar until now, there has _ been 
issued a ukase in which Nicholas II., noting the dis- 
tinction between affairs that concern Finland alone and 
matters which relate to the whole Empire, distinctly 
states that he reserves to himself the right to decide which 
those matters are. As Mr. Fisher remarks, it would 
be hard to say which they are wot. Since the beginning 
of this reign ‘‘ coinage, postage, railways, /and /enure, to 
name only a few recent cases, have all been treated as of 
Imperial interest” (p. 160). The ukase provides, it is 
true, that in certain cases the Diet may have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its ‘‘ opinion” (p. 157). So much is 
graciously conceded to the free nation which ninety years 
ago threw itself into the arms of Russia. 

There are few who do not know what consternation 
followed upon this ukase, how the Finns’ petition was re- 
ceived, how the Senate’s protest was endorsed by the 
Emperor as not worth attention, and how a double censure 
(as in Poland) has since been at work upon the Press, one 
before each paper is published, the other afterwards: 
those who do not know will find ample information in 
Mr. Fisher's book. It suffices to note these things, and 
also to glance at the grand argument of the Moscow 
party, who think they make all such proceedings legal by 
declaring that ‘‘ Autocracy cannot limit itself” (p. 146). 
The too obvious reply is that the Grand Duke of Finland, 
in virtue of the conditions attached to his accession, is 
no more an autocrat in that country than if he by some 
chance had been called to the throne of England. The 
reply, indeed, having neither army nor fleet to back it up, 
is worthless. If the Tsar would only listen to the other 
side! But then he cannot be expected to obey two sets 
of conflicting advisers at the same time. 

Thus the evil is done now, and cannot be mended. 
Nicholas II. may refrain from signing a ukase which 
would cause the material ruin of Finland; but the moral 
ruin wrought by the manifesto in question is not to be 
repaired. Some future Tsar may deal more liberally with 
the Finns than any before him; but then they will know 
too well that those favours settle upon them only as @ 
bird on a bough. To all generations they will realise this 
eternal truth—that Autocracy cannot limit itself; it for 
ever tends to crush all that is opposed to it. Were Fin- 
land rich and mighty, its freedom would be a peril to the 
Empire ; being poor and weak, it is the more easily 
oppressed. Had the country resisted from the first, as 
Poland did, that resistance would, of course, have been 
its death-warrant. Submissive to injustice, and protesting 
only in words, its submission is met with contempt. 
Autocracy can be limited only by superior force. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to take exception to 
the last pages of Mr. Fisher's book, in which he somewhat 
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unduly extols ‘‘ the good side of Russia's past work in the 
country,” and the prosperity resulting therefrom. The 
whole tenour of the book shows that Russia has hitherto 
never done anything but let Finland alone. That surely 
is a boon of the sort mentioned in Lafontaine’s fables. 
The wolf, we are told, having the crane’s head in his jaws, 
magnanimously refrained from biting it off, and then laid 
claim to the bird's gratitude. But the fable does not 
mention that any one admitted his claim. 


AXES TO GRIND 


ScENE: Ditditdit Street, last Wednesday morning. A total 
abstinence four-wheeler (as a matter of fact the flush is indi- 
gestion) pulls up at the stage door of the Ditditdit Theatre. 
From it descends Rather a Nice-Looking Man ina well-cut suit 
of dark material, wearing a tie, about whose smile there is a 
soupcon of dissent. The blacking is still wet on the white 
uppers of his boots. His arms are full of typed matter bound 
in brown paper and underlined in red. 


R. N. L. M. (¢0 stage-door keeper). Manager in? 

S. D. K. (changing position of quid). Eh? 

R.N. L. M. (forcing a smile of brotherly love). 1 beg your 
pardon for being abrupt. I should have said, If you please, is 
your manager within ? 

S.D. K. Ah! ... . well, ’e’s inthe orfice. What nime? 

R. N. L. M. Will you whisper in his ear that a member of 
Parliament, a well-known member of Parliament, a distinguished 
member of Par .... what an extremely disagreeable person ! 
Is it possible that he doesn’t know the full meaning of those three 
small expensive words ? 

S. D. K. (opening the stage door). ’E says, “Show ’im in,” ’e 
says, “ blausted nuisance,” ’e says, “but ’e may take a box,” ’e 
says. Socomeon. First turning to the left, duck yer ’ead ’arf 
wiy darn, and when yer see a door, knock. That’s’im.... ’Ere, 
ander course ’e’ll try ter make yer think that ’e thinks yer a’at 
stand or a bookcase, but don’t you mind’im. It’s only ’is gime. 

THE MANAGER (as the knock comes, hurriedly standing on one 
legand resting his hand and the full weight of his body on his 
secretary's head), Come! 

R. N. L. M. (entering). Er... how do you do? 
the inevitable reaction which will follow upon the . 
in last night’s Parliament, I have calledto...to... 

THE MANAGER (letting a limp hand wander aimlessly over 
&.N. L. AL’s face). You are dear Mr. Balfour, are you not ? 

R.N. L. M. (wondering whether he had better kick or bite). 
No, no, I am not, and wouldn’t be for anything ! 

THE MANAGER (séi// wandering). Isn’t there a man named 
Chamberlain still there? Are you him...I mean he? You 
see, I am so introspective, so artistically rapt—always, or nearly 
always—in a kind of midsummer night’s dream .. . but let me 
hang up your hat. (//e takes it, brushes it the wrong way, 
vaguely, uses it as a footstool for an instant, and then drops it 
into the waste-paper basket.) Now, dear Mr. Chamberlain, 
now. 

R. N. L. M. Thank Heaven, I am not Mr. Chamberlain, but 
that doesn’t matter. I am an M.P. who feels very strongly as to 
the present grossly immoral state of the English stage, and who 
cries aloud for its immediate reform. I am also a playwright, and 
luckily I can let you have, if terms are good enough, either a 
Pastoral, Domestic, Idyllic . . . 

THE MANAGER (winking to his Secretary, and then spreading 
both hands in front of him with a clever vagueness of voice and 
eyes). Is that a dagger I see before me? . . . what’s done cannot 
be undone... tobed... to bed... to... (he wanders out 
of the room, shuts the door sharply, and, smothering a roar of 
laughter, leaves the theatre and drives rapidly towards Knights- 
bridge. 

R. N. L. M. (40 Secretary, after an astonished silence lasting 
about ten minutes). Will you kindly tell me what all this means? 
Will he come up through a trap-door or down through the ceil- 
ing? 

SECRETARY (7” a well-trained unenthusiastic voice). He is a 
very wonderful man, sir. His brain, by Jove—well there! I don’t 
think you need wait, sir. You see, here, he writes all the plays 
himself, referring here and there to Shakespeare, and he caters 
mostly for schools and clergymen. ! 


In view of 
. the debate 


Good morning ! 
[R. NM. ZL. M. hurriedly drives to the stage entrance of that 
other theatre in Hot Cross Road, after staring with much 
interest and almost equal annoyance at an illustrated 
poster of “ Ha! Ha!” 
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R. N. L. M. (40 doorkeefer). Your manager in? 


D. K. In? Corse, he’s in! Why? 

R. N. L. M. Because I want to see him at once. 

D. K. Ow, reely? Zar, Zar! You'll ’ave to ’ave ter bloomin’ 
well want, that’s all. 

R. N. L. M. (with the dignity of an Irish member). Go to him 
instantly and say that a Member of Parliament, a well-known 
Member of Parliament, a distinguished Mem. ... He's gone! 
If I don’t bring in a Bill to Renovate the Manners of Keepers of 
Stage Doors, my name isn’t... Well, what did I say? He 
will see me, you see. 

D. K. (sudkily). Chuck buck, and git in. I'll have ter take yer 
acrost ther stige to the orfice. Come on nar, no loitering. 

THE MANAGER (as the knock comes). Yes? Come in, wiil 
you? 

R. N. L. M. Er, how do you do? In view of the inevitable 
effect last night’s debate in Parliament will have upon your theatre 
I have called to. . 

THE MANAGER (sitting down and pointing to a chair with his 
foot). Debate? What debate? I never read the papers. Who 
are you, please? 

R. N. L. M. I am a Member of Parliament who feels very 
strongly as to the grossly immoral state of the English stage, and 
who cries aloud for its immediate reform. I am also a play- 
wright, and I have here a selection of Pastoral, Domestic, 
Idyilli€... 3 

THE MANAGER. Pastoral, Domestic, Idyllic! My good sir, 
make spills of ’em. Art—and by art of course I mean the 
manager—has no use for ’em. Not a bob in ’em, believe me. 
Art has to live. Art has to pay big salaries, big rents, smoke big 
cigars, go golfing, advertise, and to do that Art wants Artistic 
plays—and by Artistic, of course, 1 mean suggestive, spicy, don’t 
you know? Take “Ha! Ha!” Jammed from floor to ceiling 
nightly. Crammed with art, “Ha! Ha!”—seen it? First night? 
Ah, big night, wasn’t it? Better take your plays to Penley, my 
dear sir. He is an institution, and can be domestic. We are 
syndicates, and you must be artistic to pay a dividend. Good- 
bye. Mind the drugget. 

[And to-day, Saturday, R. N. L. M.is still going round. 
He will make other remarks in the House shortly.] 
CosMO HAMILTON. 


V.R.I. 
1819—1900. 


THRICE and thrice and thrice of nine, 
Queen, who seést April shine, 
Are the seasons numbered thine. 


Mother heart, that bindest all, 
Fortunate and mystical, 
See this crown of seasons fall. 


Rang thy word beyond the sea, 
Sprang the swords of all the free, 
Sprang a world to girdle Thee. 


Joy be thine beneath the sun: 
Race is run and goal is won : 
Queen, thy Many are the One. 
From‘ The Queen's Highway,” by J. H. Skrine 
(Elkin Mathews). 
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NEW LEAVES 


Dondon: Thursday. 

“ THE mountains skipped like rams,” observes the Psalmist, and 
one fears that there were many climbing fatalities in those days. 
But we may be sure their eccentric behaviour did not detract from 
their popularity, for the greater the danger the greater the praise. 
The votaries and victims of mountains are, indeed, innumerable, 
Switzerland standing godmother to by far the larger number of 
them. The crop of Alpine literature for 1900 is already partly 
harvested. Foremost I am inclined to place the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge’s stately edition in one volume of Forbes’ chief writings, 
under the title of Zravels Through the Alps (1). Needless to say, 
the editor’s work bears throughout marks of the most scrupulous 
care, and the publisher has seconded him ably. 

In my own mind the word Coolidgion stands for the religion of 
accuracy. Nothing is too trivially discrepant from fact for him to 
correct it. Hence a feeling of cleanliness about his work in- 
expressibly refreshing to those who have been victimised by care- 
less authorities. Forbes was born in 1809 and died on the last day 
of 1868. In 1833 he was elected to the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, and at the end of 1859 
exchanged it for the Principalship of the United College in the 
University of St. Andrews. Forbes, as Mr. Coolidge points out, is 
the link between Saussure (to whom he bears a strong literary 
affinity) and the generation of English climbers “who were to 
successfully carry out the minute exploration of the Alps.” He 
was the author of the first detailed book in English relating to 
high Alpine exploration. His great climbing year was 1841, when 
he made the first traverse of the high snowy Col du Says and 
earned the distinction of being the first Englishman to ascend the 
Jungfrau. His researches on glaciers were of great scientific 
value, and his acuteness in deduction was little short of 
miraculous, Witness the accuracy (mentioned by Mr. Mathews 
in his “ Annals of Mont Blanc”) with which, basing his calcula- 
tion on the supposed rate of the motion of the Glacier des Bossons, 
he gauged the time when the bodies lost in the ‘“ Hamel 
catastrophe” would be found. “After a lapse of about forty 
years,” said Forbes; Hamel had suggested a thousand. “As 
usual, Forbes was right.” Turning to Tyndall’s “Hours of 
Exercise in the Alps,” I find he says, ‘‘ The qualities of mind and 
the physical culture invested in the ‘Travels in the Alps’ are 
such as to make it, in the estimation of the physical investigator 
at least, outweigh all other books on the subject.” No English- 
man whom I have read has expressed the born climber’s sentiment 
towards Nature, his scorn of any recompense or excuse for risk 
save the joy inherent in climbing itself, so candidly as the late Mr. 
Mummery. Forbes, who, in spite of his exploration of the Mer de 
Glace, never troubled to ascend Mont Blanc, was more the 
scientific fléneur than the climber. But he speaks well of the 
influence of climbing on the character. “An Alpine journey is 
oerhaps the nearest approach to a campaign with which the 

rdinary civilian has a chance of meeting. He has some of the 
excitements and many of the difficulties and privations of warfare, 
without any of its disgusting and dreadful features... . A false 
step, a passing giddiness, an instant’s hesitation in avoiding a 
detached rock rolling with the momentum of a cannon-ball, may 
hurry him to destruction. These are thoughts that make the most 
mercurial grave.” 

Indeed, almost the first thing my eye alights on in the new and 
cheaper one-volume edition of Sir Martin Conway’s A/ps from 
£nd to End (2) is a vivid account of the breaking away of a mass 
of the Plattenbergkopf in 1881. Trees were blown about “like 
matches,” houses were “ lifted through the air like feathers,” and 
those on whom the avalanche fell were crushed flat “as an insect 
is crushed into a red streak under a man’s foot.” There is not 
much to add with regard to the work itself. It is necessarily very 
sketchy, for the subject of which it treats is a gigantic one. But it 
shows what an extensive itinerary can be carried through in a 
short time by old hands, and it is full of unforced humour. Imagine 
Mr. Coolidge’s sensation when an innkeeper offered him some 
white bread a year old which had been saved up for him since his 
last visit! Talking of food, the following sentences ring in my 
mind :— 

“* He complained that he spat blood, and that he could not eat. 
A quart of shelled nuts, a sausage two spans long, and a dish of 
boiled eggs were all he could eat at a sitting.” This sounds like 
an extract from Matthew Browne's “ Cockalorum Family,” but it 
really comes from The Knights of the Cross (3), a masterpiece by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, and it shows what even sick warriors could 
do at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. A really enthralling story is this, but before starting it 
I advise the reader to master the first few chapters of Mr. W. R. 
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Morfills interesting “Story of Poland” in Mr. Unwin’s wel}. 
known historical series, as, of course, Sienkiewicz presupposes 
his readers to be Poles, and therefore acquainted with such figures 
as Ladislaus (Wadyslaw) Jagiello, Prince of Lithuania and (by 
marriage) King of Poland. The Teutonic Order named in the 
title to this story is shown up in a very unfavourable light and one 
is rejoiced to think of “ the great battle of Griinwald, near Tannen. 
berg in Prussia in 1410, in which Ulrich von Jungingen, the 
Grand Master, was killed.” Not that Ulrich was personally so 
bad a man but, unless this fiction be a desperate exaggeration, 
there was no crime of which his subordinates were not capable, 
Lechers, murderers, liars, and withal unctuous lip-Christians, 
Danveld, Rotgier and Co. fairly take one’s Lreath away. The 
author of “Quo Vadis” yields us, through them, almost every 
sensation that lies within the legitimate scope of melodrama. In 
all fiction there is no more glorious turning of the tables than 
Jurand’s terrible revenge in the midst of his extreme humili- 
ation on the abductors of his daughter. Or, for the chill of 
horror, go down with the torturer to Jurand’s dungeon. But a 
large landscape holds both grim and bright, and the courtship of 
Danusia and the idyllic passages between her lover and the fear- 
less soft-hearted huntress Jagienka are instinct with charming 
grace. The ending of the story is worthy of attention from 
some of our crudely cheerful writers. There is no exploitation 
of the hero’s happiness with another woman after the touching 
death of his bride. Wedimly see joy in the future for him, 
but the scent of harebells and lilies lying on her wasted body fills 
the air. 

To few writers is it given to have such care taken by their 
friends to preserve their work from oblivion as in the case of the 
late Miss Mathilde Blind. Since her death, in 18 (6, three volumes 
of verse bearing her name have been presented to the public. 
The third, which lies before me now, is a complete collected 
edition of her poems (4). Obvious misprints appear on pp. 74 and 
376; but Mr. Arthur Symons has, on the whole, performed his 
task of editorship with the thoroughness one would expect of a 
friend and executor. Dr. Garnett’s memoir is an admirable ex- 
ample of discreet veracity. Witness the following: “As the 
hostess of a brilliant sa/oz, could she but have escaped the danger 
of being monopolised by the most distinguished among her guests, 
she might have been a second Roland or Rahel.” Think how 
Thackeray would have put that! But one is glad that Thackeray 
did not put it; for Dr. Garnett asserts that, noble as is Miss 
Blind’s poetry, “her character was even more noble than her 
poetry.” Among the interesting scraps of literary appreciation 
by Miss Blind quoted in the Memoir is the following: “Mr. 
Swinburne read to us in the evening the first part of ‘ Tristram 
and Iseult.’ I was very much struck with it; it is certainly one 
of the finest things he has ever written, and whenever I happen to 
meet Swinburne I am struck afresh by the wonderful vitality and 
verve of the man’s mind. His conversation has the same bracing 
effect upon me in one way as sea-winds have in another, and I am 
conscious of a vibration after it for days and weeks together.” 
The influence of Mr. Swinburne is occasionally to be regretted in 
her verse, which, for the rest, has a masculine stamp and swing 
about it that make it, compared with his, a veritable “sister- 
song.” Miss Blind’s narrative gift is well seen in “ The Prophecy 
of St. Oran,” the perjured monk, who informed his brethren— 


“ There is no room amid the stars which gem 
The firmament for your Jerusalem.” 


The poet cleverly steers clear of identifying herself with atheism. 
Herself was agnostical, but not materialistic. Indeed, poetically 
speaking, she was simply a passionate woman of wayward moods. 
She was at her best, as most poets are, when audibly loving some 
creature of her dreams, or when calling up some beautiful scene. 
Let me end with one stanza which shows her talent for suddenly 
lighting a description with the glimmer of pure fancy :— 


“ Across the Convent garden walls 
The wind blows from the silver seas ; 
Black shadow of the cypress falls 
Between the moon-meshed olive trees ; 
Sleep-walking from their golden bowers 
Flit disembodied orange flowers.” 


W. H. 


(1) “ Travels through the Alps.” By the late James D. Forbes, F.R.S., &c. New 
edition, revised and annotated by W. A. B. Coolidge, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Illustrated. London: A. & C. Black. 20s. net. 

(2) “‘ The Alps from End to End.” By Sir William Martin Conway. With a chapter 
by W. A. B. Coolidge. Illustrated. London: Constable. 6s. 

(3) ‘* The Knights of the Cross.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. London: Sands. 65. 

(4) “‘ The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind.” Edited by Arthur Symons. With @ 
Memoir by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. London: J’isher Unwin. 7s. 6. 
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REVIEWS 


ROBERT BARR, ‘ HUMORIST” 


“ The Unchanging East.’ By Robert Barr. London: Chatto & 


Windus. 6s. 


Mr. BARR’S sense of humour makes a very early appearance in 
this volume. By a quotation from Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” 
that has a whole page to itself immediately after the advertise- 
ments are done with, Mr. Barr calmly cuts away the ground from 
the feet of anybody who may come to his book in a critical frame 
ofmind. ‘ Upon the whole,” runs this critic-snubbing selection, 
‘the book cannot displease, for it has no pretensions. The author 
neither says he is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very 
Jearned in... . history... . nor a naturalist, nor a fossilist. 
The manners of the people, and the face of the country, are all 
he attempts to describe, or seems to have thought of.” With the 
sole remark that the construction of “neither,” followed by “ nor,” 
is not good English where there are more than two alternatives, 
we willingly forgive Mr. Barr for thus unceremoniously rushing 
the critic into a back seat; for the quotation is perfect in its 
application to this, his newest book. The dedication is to the 
companions of his voyage : “ To that Captain Courageous, Mark 
Campbell, Master of the Creole Prince; to the Intrepid Doctor 
H. W. Pritchard ; and to my Comrades in Prison, Edward Stand- 
ing and H. W. Eastcott.” Mr. Barr must surely have been read- 
ing Boswell’s “ Life” with some assiduity, for, if our memory serves 
us, it was Dr. Johnson who described life on board a ship as exactly 
identical with life in jail, with the additional possibility of being 
drowned. 

Mr. Barr starts upon his travels from the trousers-hitching sea- 
port of Manchester. There is a good deal of entertainment in 
the dare-devil experiences of the ship until it reaches Liverpool, 
one of the chief phenomena being that you can sit on the deck of 
an ocean liner and watch the cyclists scorch by—a sight, says Mr. 
Barr, that you rarely see on the Indian Ocean or even on the 
Mediterranean Sea. Mr. Barr, in due course, puts in a word for 
the Bay of Biscay, whose reputation as turbulent he considers to 
be a serious libel against a blameless expanse of inoffensive water 
His remarks on Gibraltar are well worth reading. Of Tunis and 
the Tunis Arabs the author has a good deal to say in the way of 
description which would be, perhaps like all descriptive narratives, 
a trifle dull were it not for the humour in between. By the way, 
Mr. Barr at this point (p. 34) speaks of an avenue running “as 
straight as a line.” All lines are not straight, and it is well to 
remember that the circumference of a circle (at least according to 
Euclid) is aline. Further (that prefatory quotation still haunts 
us, but we w7// speak), Wartz was not the inventor of gunpowder. 
It was Schwartz, and we refer Mr. Barr to the encyclopedia with 
which he makes good play here and there throughout this account 
of his travels. 

Malta is the next item—the Clapham Junction of the Medi- 
erranean Sea. The chief mark of architectural beauty that 
struck Mr. Barr in relation to the Valetta Opera-house was that 
the dress-seats cost only three shillings. We sympathise, and 
pass on to one of the best stories (and there are many) in the 
book. It is apropos nothing in particular, but Mr. Barr evidently 
had it handy and wanted to work it off, so it comes in here just as 
well as anywhere else. An Englishman out West encountered a 
Red Indian who had quite evidently abandoned the war-path and 
the collection of scalps. 

“What do you do?” demanded the Englishman. 

“Me preach,” replied the Indian. 

“How much do you make at that ?” 

“Me sometimes make shilling, sometimes two shilling.” 

“‘That’s damned poor pay.” 

“It’s damned poor preach.” 

Egypt, Cyprus, Damascus, Tyre, and Jerusalem are all visited 
with the same light touches that, if not always positively funny, 
are nevertheless always pleasant. Mr. Barr’s description of the 
French journalist from Antioch at the marriage feast is one of the 
best things in the book The conflict with the Turkish authorities 
is somewhat drawn out though amusing enough in places, and the 
Story of the Turkish gunboat and the British war vessel is humour 
in excelsis. Mr. Barr is throughout patriotic, with a strong lean- 
ing to the United States, which he evidently knows pretty well. Is 
itto that knowledge we owe the phrase “by all odds” (pp. 145, 
154), which is scarcely current coin; and his determination to let 
his reader see that he is up in music-hall songs? Thus on 
P19 he wishes, “like Lu, to linger longer” ; on p. 35 the Arab, 
“like the man who broke the bank, walks along the Bois de 
Boulogne with an independent air” ; and on p. 144 “ every tree 
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was a dense mass of foliage, and the golden fruit was hanging 
down its back.” 

Upon the whole, if Mr. Barr has not increased his reputation 
by this publication, he has certainly not diminished it. It is im- 
possible for anyone to be perpetually funny, and a good deal of 
Mr. Barr’s book comes under the category of light entertaining 
description rather than that of downright wit or humour. It will 
repay anyone to read it; it will more than repay those who have 
already been over the ground themselves. The paper and type 
are excellent, and the cover—hideously Oriental. 


MR. HARLAND’S ‘*LAST DUCHESS”’ 


“The Cardinal’s Snuff-box.”. By Henry Harland. London: John 
Lane. 6s. 


“ THE Cardinal’s Snuff-box” is Mr. Harland’s latest gift to that 
Anglo-Saxon public which he despises, and which takes its revenge 
by ordering many copies of his dainty offspring. “The Anglo- 
Saxon public is beauty-blind. They have fifty religions—only one 
sauce—and no sense of beauty whatsoever. They can see the 
nose on one’s face—the mote in their neighbour’s eye; they can 
see when a bargain is good, when a war will be expedient. But 
the one thing they can never see is beauty. And when, by some 
rare chance, you catch them in the act of admiring a beautiful 
object, it will never be for its beauty—it will be in spite of its 
beauty.” So Mr. Harland’s hero, the author of * A Man of Words.” 
And that accounts for the failure of “A Man of Words,” says Mr. 
Harland’s sympathetic Duchess—a point of view in which Mr. 
Harland and his hero are at one. 

Well, let Mr. Harland be right or wrong in principle, here is a 
book which is compact of beauty and very little else, yet for which 
we prophesy a hearty welcome at the hands of the vulgar 
object of his pretty scorn. The thread of argument on which his 
pearls are strung is of the slenderest in all fiction. There is a single 
ingenuity of situation ; a novelist meets and adores a lady whom 
he has known by sight and made the heroine of his novel. He 
supposes her ignorant of his authorship, which she is not, whereas 
she is quite ignorant that she herself is his heroine. They are in 
a pretty and novel corner, which might make the fortune of a stage 
comedy. But beyond this story, God bless you, Mr. Harland has 
none to tell, sir—only his rare qualities of charm and poetry and 
observation. He has taken, perhaps, the most delightful comée 
in his volume of “Grey Roses” and given it a turn, and lo! 
once more we are permitted to sit down in a perfect southern 
countryside where “ journeys end in lovers’ meeting.” We have 
the villa where Mr. Peter Marchdale comes to do his writing. We 
have his ancient Italian cook and housekeeper, old Marietta, 
There is the castle where Beatrice the beautiful Duchessa di Sant- 
angiolo—English, the widow of an Italian—queens it. There is 
the Cardinal, a pious and pretty figure of old age. But the Rev. 
Laurence Sterne himself was not more elusive nor inconsequent 
than Mr. Harland in his handling of these “components.” His 
best component is the essential Harland, a quality enchanting or 
provoking according as you are made. No onecan quite be so 
dull as to resist the charm of the descriptions of the pleasant 
place in which Mr. Peter’s tent was pitched, of such absurd 
unexpected incidents as the weeping cow, the delightful pathetic 
humour of Marietta’s sick-bed confession, the meeting with 
the two poor children, the timid approaches of the lovers to 
their final revelation, on that noble stage of theirs—“in the 
foreground the river, peacock green, a dark file of poplars 
on either bank, rushing pell-mell away from the quiet waters of 
the lake,” and across the river the smooth lawns of the park of 
Ventirosa, with glimpses of the many-pinnacled castle through the 
trees, and beyond and above the mountains, there black and gaunt, 
those snow-covered and “ floating forms of luminous pink vapour in 
the evening sunshine.” These good things are unlikely to prove 
caviare to the general. Yet others beside the general reader 
may grow a trifle weary of Mr. Harland’s archness of manner, 
his perpetual trick of quotation from modern literature, like an 
intelligent foreigner bred upon the journalism of Mr. Le Gallienne, 
his superiority, as of one bred very strictly in Clapham and sud- 
denly confronted, at a point in his career rather later than such a 
revelation comes to others, with the astounding fact that there is 
a land called France. 

Yet of these objections let the devil’s advocate make the mos 
he can. There is no getting over the Duchessa. Mr. Stevenson 
complained that his women “ grew barmaids ” while he wrote. It 
is impossible to doubt the beauty of the Duchessa. We see heras 
Peter saw her in the swift grace of her movement, her “ suggestion 
of delicate strength, of joy in things physical, and the lithe elas- 
ticity of her figure against the background of satiny lawn, and the 
further vistas of lofty sunlit trees. She was dressed in white as 
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always —a frock of I know not what supple fabric that looked as if 
you might have passed it through your ring, and fell in multitudes 
of small soft creases.” And his Eminence Egidio Maria Cardinal 
Adischini, that very wise and mirthful dews ex machina! Oh, 
decidedly, dear Mr. Harland, you must make haste to give us 
another of the same. Meanwhile your critic goes to his bookcase 
to fish out his copy of “ Grey Roses.” 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


“ London to Ladysmith, va Pretoria.” By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. London: Longmans. 6s. 


WHATEVER other talents and possibilities Mr. Churchill may 
possess, and his associates say he has many, he has undoubtedly 
reached high-water mark as a war correspondent. For clearness 
of perception, sense of contrast, and vivacity of narrative his book 
is easily first among the many which have passed through the 
hands of London reviewers. He makes the reader feel that what 
is being told is just what the reader wished to know. How he 
seems always to have been at the heart of events is explained by 
his faculty of making what he saw typical of all that was to be 
seen. A marvellously clear picture of the war in Natal, the 
British soldier, the Boer, and the country is the result; and the 
result is obtained with a fine economy of materials. Besides what 
he witnessed in common with other correspondents, Mr. Churchill 
has the entirely personal story to tell of his capture at the affair 
of the armoured train, and his detention at Pretoria. The full 
story of the escape from Pretoria cannot be given until an officer 
still in durance there is released; but this may be quoted :— 
“ One evening, as I was leaning over the railings [of the Pretoria 
prison-ground], a short man with a red moustache walked quickly 
down the street, followed by two collie dogs. As he passed, but 
without altering his pace in the slightest, or even looking towards 
me, he said quite distinctly, ‘ Methuen beat the Boers to hell at 
Belmont.’” The red moustache, the two collie dogs, and the un- 
altered pace are superb touches in an intensely dramatic incident. 
Finely rendered, too, are the emotions of Buller’s men at 
Chieveley as they listen to the din of the great Boer assault on 
Ladysmith echoing through the hills. When ordered to turn out 
in the afternoon to make a demonstration and draw off the Boer 
attack, some imagined a night-attack with the bayonet was 
intended, and, says Mr. Churchill, “the idea was very pleasant to 
the hearts of the Infantry.” Again, is not this a picture of camp 
society in a sentence? “Secrets usually leak out in a camp, no 
matter how many people are employed to keep them.” We could 
multiply quotations to show the reader that here is not onlya vivid 
writer, but a writer whose vividness of expression is the reflex of 
a clear and rapid faculty of comprehension. We close with a 
pregnant sentence on a matter still of vital interest : “ We believe 
that Buller gauged the capacity of one subordinate at Colenso, of 
another at Spion Kop, and that now he will do things himself, 
as he was meant to do.” Written before Lord Roberts’ strictures, 
that sentence seems to us at once to embody and explain them, 
In fine, no reader should miss this brilliant and capable book. 


“Four Months Besieged : the Story of Ladysmith.” By H. H. S. 
Pearse. London: Macmillan. 6s. 


Mr. Pearse is well known as the special correspondent of the 
Daily News. He went through the whole of the siege of Lady- 
smith, and now publishes for the first time a series of letters which 
never reached the paper. The gaps are bridged by short para- 
graphs explanatory of intervening occurrences, and the book thus 
provides a clear and, for the most part, authentic history of the 
siege. It becomes increasingly evident, the more one reads about 
it, that life in Ladysmith was monotonous in the extreme, and this 
monotony, rather than assault or shell-fire, struck at the spirit of 
12,000 men, who desired nothing better than to be led against the 


foe. Mr. Pearse’s narrative is lightened by many picturesque 
touches. 


Ladysmith : the Diary of a Siege.” H. W. Nevinson. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Nevinson’s letters to the Da/y Chronicle are printed here 
from the full text. It would be needless invidiousness to pit one 
book against another. Suffice it to say that the total impression 
conveyed by Mr. Nevinson coincides exactly with what Mr. Pearse 
gives: dreary suspense, and useless existence. It is only when we 
consider this aspect of a siege that we can realise how great is the 
task laid upon a leader ; and we learn thus how much praise is 
due to men like Sir George White and General Baden-Powell. It 
is the moral victory they achieved which should receive our tribute. 
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“Thank God, we kept the flag flying !” is no empty sentiment, for 
the “ flag” is really the symbol of the higher part in man. That it re. 
tains that significance for Englishmen the present war has afforded 
ample and glorious proof; and these books testify to the fact, 


A RACONTEUR 


Books of reminiscences are as often as not fairly dull. Theenter 
tainment in them occurs only here and there, and between while 
one has to confess oneself bored. When the contrary is the case, 
however—as it is sometimes—such books may be counted a joy. 
Within a week, we fancy, everybody will be reading the “ Personal 
Recollections ” of Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, a volume of some. 
thing under 300 pages which has just been published by Messrs, 
Cassell. The book is literally packed with good things, and most 
of them are new. In his time Mr, Edwards has played many 
parts. He has been editor, playwright, “war special,” foreign 
correspondent, musical and dramatic critic, and so forth. And 
the people he has known range from Douglas Jerrold to Jean de 
Reszke, and from Thackeray and Charles Reade and Verdi and 
Von Biilow and George Cruikshank to whom you like. Of Jerrold 
he gives us the following picture : 


It was Saturday night, and Jerrold had just come from the 
Punch dinner, whence Mayhew had preceded him, and he 
was attended by the proprietors of the famous comic journal, 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 

Waiting for him were his habitual butt, George Hodder, 
and his occasional bully, Harry Baylis. Everything then 
pointed to a lively night : but I came away an hour or two after- 
wards by no means impressed with the wit of the leading 
personages. Jerrold uttered witticisms which were to wit 
what a truism is to truth; and he indulged at every oppor- 
tunity in repartee which, sometimes facetious, generally 
sarcastic, was too often in bad taste. When he had made 
what seemed to him a smart speech he closed his lips with a 
sort of snap, exclaiming on particular occasions, when he had 
made a palpable hit: “I had him there!” 

He was short, rather thin, and apparently about fifty years 
of age, with grey hair, rather long and of fine quality, grey 
eyes, a pale delicate face, and thin lips. His talk was like 
the dialogue of some five-act comedy in which the author has 
striven hard to make every line effective. In conversing with 
anyone, his sole object seemed to be “to have him there,” 
and whenever he made a point all around him burst into an 
applauding laugh. 


Further on we make the acquaintance of Tinsley, the pub- 
lisher : 
He was the son of a gamekeeper in Hertfordshire [says 
Mr. Edwards], and in unguarded moments would inform his 
friends that he came up to London in a billy-cock hat, on the 
top of a hay-cart. Not that at any time he cared to conceal 
his origin. But sometimes, on reviewing the incidents of a 
previous night, he would say : 
“Did I talk about coming up to London in a billy-cock 
hat, on the top of a hay-cart?” 
“ No, you didn’t.” 
“ Then I couldn’t have been very far gone.” 


Here is a good story of Mrs. Dallas, wife of E. S. Dallas of the 
Times : 
* Allow me,” said her husband, “to introduce you to the 
most charming woman in Europe.” 
He was not far wrong. But this was one of those prin- 
cesses from whose lips diamonds and pearls do not fall. 
“Don’t be a damned fool, Sam !” said the lady. 


And of Frank Marshall and Dante Rossetti we get the follow- 
in 
, Frank Marshall was complaining after dinner that he had 
put a thousand pounds into a certain theatre, on the under- 
standing that a farce of his was to be played, but that, after a 
single performance—during which the audience, in order to 
show their displeasure with the management, did nothing but 
hoot and stamp—the piece had been withdrawn. 

“ After all,” said Rossetti, when Marshall had begun to 
tire the company with his lamentations, “you got some 
amusement for your money. There are plenty of pretty girls 
at that theatre; you had an opportunity of making their 
acquaintance, and doubtless had some very interesting flirta- 
tions with them.” 

To the astonishment of everyone, Marshall flew into @ 
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‘Mrs. Oliphant’s memoir is written with considerable charm of style and is certain to be appre- 
ciated by the public.” —AMorning Post, May 24, 1900. 

‘Mrs. Oliphant’s graceful style, tact, feeling, and breadth of sympathy have assuredly nowhere 
peen displayed to more advantage.”— Daily News, May 21, 1900. 
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** A beautiful and fascinating book.” —Scotsman P 
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NEW NOVEL BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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DID CREST. By the Right Hon, Sir Heroert Maxwett, Bart. M.P., | ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES. 
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University of Edinburgh. ‘Crown 8vo. gs. net. SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


- WILLIAM CAFFYN’S REMINISCENCES. 
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TALKS WITH OLD ENGLISH Reminiscences of William Caffyn, Member of the All-England and United 
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Crown 8vo. 6s, numerous IIlustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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blind rage, protested vehemently against the scandalous 
imputations cast upon his moral character, and ended by 
using the most opprobrious language. The host at once 
interfered, and requested Frank Marshall to leave the house. 
The indignant farce-writer, unable to enter into the spirit of a 
joke directed against himself, now disappeared, leaving the 
company somewhat depressed. 

Time went on, when suddenly a knock was heard at the 
street door. Then a servant came into the room, saying, 
“ Please, sir, Mr. Marshall wishes me to tell you that his 
brougham is ordered for eleven, and, as it is now only half- 
past ten, he would be glad if you would let him have a chair 
outside on the pavement.” 


“Personal Recollections” is a volume which one reads at a 
sitting and wants to read again. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


QUESTION (by the Criterion of New York): “Is Mr. 
Dooley literature, or is he ephemeral newspaper stuff?” 

ANSWER (by the Criterion of New York): “Mr. Dooley 
is literature.” 

Q. (by the Criterion of New York): “But will Mr. 
Dooley turn up ten years from now as good reading?” 

A. (by the Criterion of New York): “He will, un- 
doubtedly.” 


For our own part we are glad to hear it, because we like Mr. 
Dooley. We are likewise glad to hear (face the Criterion of 
New York) that “the newspapers are unable to destroy the literary 
style and substance of all their writers, and now and again among 
the wood-pulp pages certain writing finds its way and exists for 
twenty-four hours which might stand rigid tests as literature—if 
the publisher were around to discover it, and if he knew it when 
he saw it.”. We had suspected as much. 


Mr. Walter Skeat has just returned from the East, having 
conducted his expedition in the Malay States with complete 
success. The party consisted of four Cambridge men and two 
from Oxford, each taking a special subject of investigation. They 
visited Singora, with the Inland Sea; Biserat, with its caves, in 
one of which is a colossal statue of Buddha; and found a new 
peak not known to geographers. Mr. Skeat himself spent some 
time amongst the jungle tribes, and we shall expect much 
interesting information on the subject of these wild peoples. 


The honour of knighthood conferred on Professor Jebb will be 
welcomed as recognising the part played by the Universities in 
national life. Sir R. C. Jebb is one of the University members 
for Cambridge, and his speeches on educational subjects have 
been weighty and discerning. He has associated himself with 
those who seek for reform and organisation, and has interested 
himself in primary as well as secondary education. The honour 
is further to be welcomed as a tribute to literary studies, which 
have for a long time been discredited for the benefit of natural 
science. We look forward to seeing Sir R. C. Jebb take a leading 
part in the organisation of secondary schools. 


I read that on Ladysmith Day, when London was trans- 
formed into a centre of drink and thankfulness, of shoutings 
and champagne, old gentlemen blew trumpets and waved 
flags and publicly sat on their hats. I can only say that I 
wish I had been there to have done the same. 


This is Mr. Henley in the Pall Mall Magazine. Mr. Henley 
clearly possesses the artistic temperament. One hopes that on 
Mafeking Day he did come to town, and publicly sit on his hat. 


It was my privilege, as the editor of a journal still remem- 
bered fondly by the chosen few who wrote for it, still regret- 
fully recalled by the chosen fewer who read it—it was my 
privilege, I say, to print, from week to week, those excellent 
numbers of which a faint and feeble echo is heard in what is 
probably the most popular song of any age—“ The Absent- 
minded Beggar,” to wit. I do not think they did the journal 
any good—these songs of the barrack and the march : fresh, 
vigorous, vécues, surpassingly suggestive as they were, I do 
not think they did the journal any good. In fact, 1 know 
they did it none at all. 


This also is Mr. Henley in the Pa// Mall Magazine. And it re- 
minds one that of all journals of modern times (with the exception, 
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of course, of the journal which immediately preceded it) the 
National Observer excelled in the brilliancy and capacity of its 
“chosen few”—not to mention the brilliancy and genius of jts 
editor. Alas, that the Odserver should now be no more than a 
meteoric memory ! 


The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon is always with us. Like Miss 
Marie Corelli, he proposes shortly to oblige with a new novel, 


“Tt will deal,” saith the preliminary announcement, “ with 
the servant-girl problem ; and the object of the novel is to 
elevate kitchen labour. The heroine is a kitchen girl, and a 
long love strain runs through the book. The characters 
include a policeman, a postman, and two carters.” 


Mr. Sheldon forgets the harmless, necessary soldier. Still, a 
policeman, a postman, and two carters—Carters Paterson, let us 
hope—will do to be going on with. If the forthcoming master- 
piece stop short of the elevation of kitchen labour into the 
drawing-room and on to the piano-stool, there will probably be no 
harm in it. But in view of Mr. Sheldon’s previous performances, 
you never can tell. 


Which reminds us that Mr. George Bernard Shaw is writing a 
“labour” play. Would it not be possible for Mr. Shaw and Mr, 
Sheldon to collaborate? They have much in common, beside 
their interest in “ labour.” 


Sunday was the anniversary of the birth of John Stuart Mill, 
who passed away twenty-seven years ago. On Monday fifty-one 
years since Miss Edgeworth died. The books of neither of these 
authors are seen stacked at the doors of the book shops, but their 
place in the judgment of posterity may be counted secure. As the 
years go by, the labours of Mill are valued at their true worth, and 
it is agreed, as it was once said, that “no calculus can integrate 
the innumerable threads of knowledge and of thought that he 
made to vibrate in the minds of his generation.” As to “the 
creator of the novel of national manners and moral purpose,” if 
her works are not now read in editions of twelve volumes, as was 
once the case, the favourable verdict of Scott, Macaulay, Byron, 
and Jeffrey upon them, rather than the depreciating criticism of 
Robert Hale, has been sustained. 


Mr. Harold Begbie dedicates his “Story of Baden-Powell” 
(Richards) to our old friend, Smith Major. The inscription is 
one of the pleasantest we have seen for some time. It runs like 
this :— 

HONOURED SIR, 

If amid the storm and stress of your academic career you 
find an hour’s relaxation in perusing the pages of this book, 
all the travail that I have suffered in the making of it will be 
repaid a thousandfold. Throughout the quiet hours of many 
nights, when Morpheus has mercifully muzzled my youngest 
(a fine child, sir, but a female), I have bent over my littered 
desk driving a jibbing pen, comforted and encouraged simply 
and solely by the vision of my labour’s object and attainment. 
I have seen at such moments the brink of a river, warm with 
the sun’s rays, though sheltered in part by the rustling 
leaves of an alder, and thereon, sprawling at great ease, chin 
in the cups of the hand, stomach to earth, and toes tapping 
the sweet-smelling sod, your illustrious self—deep engrossed 
in my book. For this alone I have written, 


The author of “The Purple Cow” publishes in America @ 
stanza or so called “Willy and the Lady.” Here is stanza 
No. 2 :— 


“ Leave the lady, Willy ; let the letter wait, 

You'll forget your troubles when you get it straight, 

The world is full of women, and the women full of wile, 

Come along with me, Willy ; we can make you smile ! 
Come and have a Man Talk, 
A rousing black-and-tan talk ! 

There are plenty there to teach you, and a lot for you to do, 
Your head must stop its whirling 
Before you go a-girling, 

Come and talk the Man Talk ; that’s the cure for you !” 


Mr. Burgess’ sojourn in England appears to have done him good. 


An interesting theatrical case in which Mr. Martin Harvey 
figured as defendant has just been decided by Mr. Justice 
Grantham and a jury. It appears that Mr. Harvey had asked the 
plaintiff, Mr. Merivale, to adapt 2 Spanish play for him. The 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NOVEL OF ITALIAN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE. 
MASSITER. By Dr. Wiitiam Barry, Author of 
ARDEN fh Standards” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) rg 
We have read no book since ‘ John Inglesant’ which eg Nl the fasci- 
: : . ,R xercises upon imaginative Englis . 
nation which Italy and, above a ome exercises upon a: > 
A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE. 


BIRD-LAND WITH FIELD-GLASS AND 


CAMERA. By Otiver G. Pike. — Illustrated with 83 Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by the Author, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth 


sain’ A NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 
THE MYSTERY OF MUNCRAIG : a Story of the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. By Rosert JAmMEs Muir. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ 4 charming Scotch tale........ Always interesting........ The general impression 
it leaves is that it is quite a book one would wish to hive in the house.’ 


IARY OF A DREAMER. 
THE D1 of * Tom-Tug and Mthers” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO WELSH HISTORY. 
THE WELSH PEOPLE : their Origin, History, Laws, Language, 


Literature, and Characteristics. By Joun Ruys, Principal of Jesus College and 
Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford, and D. Brynmor Jongs, Q.C., 
M.P. With 2 Maps. Cloth, 16s. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: G. J. 
Hotyoake’s AvrosioGraruy. New Edition. (Reformers’ Bookshelf.) 3s. 6d. 
A WAR BOOK BY LADY SYKES. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR, Crown Svo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ This is an account of Lady Sykes’s nursing experiences at the Front. The scene 
of her labours was Estcourt, in Natal. Some of the author's impressions regarding the 
general state of affairs in South Africa are also given in an interesting style.” 


THE WAR TO DATE. bBbyA. HU. Scaire. Fully Illustrated, 


and with Casualty Lists and ‘* Who's Who at the Front.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEAL’S LITTLE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Geo. McCatt Tuea. 1s. 


AND REAL LIFE. 
OREAM LIFE New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA: DELAGOA BAY. 
By Montacve G. Jessert, F.R.G.S. New Edition, just published, paper 
covers, 15. 

“A rich storehouse of information especially worthy of perusal at the present 
moment. '—Literature. 


THE GENTURY INVALID COOKERY BOOK. by 


Mary A. Botann. Edited by Mrs. Humpury, ‘* Madge” of 7ruth. New 
Edition, paper covers, 1s. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


By ALICE Dew-SMITH, 


By RAtru Iron 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 
THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 
URSULA. 

URSULA. 


By K. DOUGLAS KING, Author of “ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s. 


SIDELIGHTS ON RHODESIA. 
THE RHODESIANS. 


THE RHODESIANS. 
English Life in South Africa. 
3y STRACEY CHAMBERS. 
Crown 8vo. bound ia khaki, 3s. 6d. 


“A NEW ‘BOOK OF SNOBS.’"—Literature, 

THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. 
THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. 
By G. S. STREET. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A NEW CRITICISM. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With a Bibliography by JOHN LANE, and a New Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIDE LIGHTS on the REIGN of TERROR. 
SIDE LIGHTS on the REIGN of TERROR. 


By Mdlle. DES ECHEROLLES. 
Translated from the French by M. C. BALFOUR. 
With 3 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS. 
A Book for Doggy People. 
By CHARLES HENRY LANE, Breeder, Exhibitor and Judge. 
With 85 Full-page Illustrations (including nearly 70 Champions) specially drawn from 
life by R. H. Moors. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
and a Cover, by Carton Moor Park. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
£8 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, InLustRaTED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Breoon and Ite Beaconé. 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Aborystwith, Towyn, Abordovey, and Machynileth. 
Maivern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Woston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harleoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwithell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7Ae Times. * Particularly good,’ —Academy, 
_ “The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —LiverZ of Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LONDON 4°, <NViRONS. | 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Cook, M.A, 
1e@. Tue HoTEts or THE Worvp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 
Uanagolion;: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Cov, kid. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 











PARIS EXHIBITION 








The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
_ in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
| bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
| Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 
and to receive advertisements 











SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 

AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A New 


Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 
Collection. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 


important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherto published. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these 
Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the New 
Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 


the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POS FREE. 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New|} 
Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 
ONE SHILLING. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the avornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 
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plaintiff did so, and Mr. Harvey approved ; but the parties came 
to loggerheads over some minor matters, and the plaintiff wrote to 
another person saying that he considered Mr. Harvey had induced 
him to write the Spanish play on a series of false pretences. In 
the hands of the law these circumstances became a claim on the 
part of the plaintiff for damages for breach of contract, and a 
counterclaim on the part of the defendant for damages for libel. The 
twelve good men and true came to the conclusion that there was a 
contract, that Mr. Martin Harvey had broken it, and that the 
plaintiff was entitled to £500 damages. They also found that there 
was no libel. It will be remembered that Mr. Martin Harvey’s 
recent Spanish play was written by Mrs. Cunninghame Grahame. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles-Letters 


** Tue Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson,” edited, with a critical 
introduction, commentaries and notes, &c., by John Churton Collins. 
This book is a triumph of bibliographical industry. In it any one who 
cares to can trace the evolution of poetical beauty in the person of our 
English Virgil. (Methuen. Pp. xlvi+ 317. 6s.) 

‘* Sonnets, and Other Poems,” by John A. Jngram. It seems it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the writings of Auguste Comte fully 
to understand some of Mr. Ingram’s sonnets. Heis an Irishman, patriotic 
but minatory. Perhaps that is because he is now over seventy. [lis 
poems show refinement. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 106. 55. 6.) 

‘©The Queen’s Highway and Other War Lyrics,” by /. 77. Shrine 
(‘* Vigo Cabinet Series”), Canon Skrine writes admirably. His lyrics have 
strength and tenderness. They should find a wide public. (Elkin 
Mathews. Pp. 56. Is.) 

**Home in War Time,” by Sziney Dodell, selected by W. G. Hutchin- 
son (** Vigo Cabinet Series”). Dobell had indubitable gifts, and it is re- 
markable that his poetry is so little read. Probably Mr. Hutchinson’s 
selection will serve a good purpose; though to readers whose tastes are 
very modern some of the pieces will seem rather flat. (Elkin Mathews. 
Pp. 64. Is.) 

‘* Bacchus and Bohemia,” by Alexander Miller. 
pleasant verses in this book, For example :— 


There are some 


‘** QO, the merry old times, the good old times, 

When the whisky flowed like water, 

When all did taste, from the parson’s wife 
Down to the farmer’s daughter ; 

When the clachan yill was home-brewn stuff, 
And the brandy came from France, 

And the men who joined in the evening prayer 
Did loup in the midnight dance.” 


(Published by the Author, 17 Overnewton Square, Glasgow. Pp. 80.) 

‘Little Bob,” by Gyf. From the French, by Alys Hallard. The 
general reader has heard so much of Gyp lately that a book by that lady 
may interest him. The Bob in this collection of colloquies is certainly 
entertaining, but his sparkle loses somewhat by translation. (Heinemann. 
Pp. 195-) 

“The Transition Period,” by Gregory Smith (Periods of European 
Literature), ‘‘ This volume deals with the main European Literatures of 
the Fifteenth Century, when, according to critical tradition, the ideals of 
the medizval world were transformed to the fashions of modern art.” 
(Blackwood. Tp. 422. 5s.) 


Biography, History 


** Charles Henry Pearson, Fellow of Oriel and Education Minister in 
Victoria. Memorial by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends.” Edited by 
William Stebbing, Gloucester College, Oxford. The life of one of Prof. 
Freeman’s most redoubtable antagonists. Mr. Pearson was born in 1830 
and died in May 1894. Poet, teacher, statesman, historian, and sheep- 
farmer, his career was no easy one to handle. Mrs. Pearson has 
supplemented an incomplete autobiography with the reminiscences of 
friends. (Longmans. Pp. xiv+320. 145.) 

** Rugby,” by #. C. Bradby, B.A. (The Greit Pultlic Schools.) 
*« There is nothing new in this little book, which simply a’ms at giving in 
a convenient form information about the schoo'.” The book is highly 
interesting for all that, and the information is given in a readable and well- 
ordered way. (Bell. Pp. 226. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Greater Canada,” by Z. B. Osborn, B.A. ‘* The past, present, and 
future of the Canadian North-West.” Deals with the Yukon, the pro- 
gress and romance of the fur trade, the Far West, the future of the North- 
West, the Barren grounds, and so forth. A handy and informing volume. 
(Chatto & Windus. Pp. 244. 35. 6d.) 


** Pausanias and other Greek Sketches,” by /. G. Fraser. <A sort of 
primer of Pausanias’ ‘‘ Description of Greece.” A guide-book bya man 


of letters anda scholar. (Macmillan. Pp. 420. 55.) 
‘* The Story of the Alphabet,” by Edward Clodd. 
writing from the earliest times downwards. A fascinating booklet, and 
profusely illustrated. (Newnes. Pp. 228. 1s.) 
‘* The Siege of Ladysmith,” by 2.7. J/-Hugh, Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph. Another one! (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 214. 35. 6d.) 
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Fiction 


‘Nude Souls,” by Benjamin Swift. ‘1’m infernally interested in 
everything diabolic. I shake hands with it every day.” So says one of 
Mr. Swift’s characters. The book takes one by the scruff of the neck, 
(Heinemann. Pp. 305. 6s.) 

‘*The Mystery of Muncraig,” by Robert James Muir. A new and 
highly promising author here essays ‘‘ a story of the Stewartry of Kirkeud. 
bright.” The last words are: ‘* ‘Oh,’ said Isobel, trying to look in his 
face, ‘I suppose you—pirates—just—take—things?’ ‘We do,’ said 
Rob. And he took one.” (Unwin. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“* Bequeathed,” by Beatrice Whitby. A country-house story with a 
fickle woman in it, and a lover much older than she. This is the second 
lady novelist, quite recently, who has given hope to the elderly in a Story 
of some prettiness. (Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 358. 6s.) 

‘Charlotte Leyland,” by JZ Bowles. A story charged with the 
workaday atmosphere of modern life. One can smell Gower Street in it, 
For all that it is fresh, clever, sympathetic. (Grant Richards, Pp. 
419. 6s.) 

‘*A Gentleman in Khaki,” by John Oakley, is a story of the South 
African War. We meet our old friend Cronje in this story, and he talks 
of the ‘* verdommed Kitchener,” which sounds naughty. The narrative 
concludes with the entry of the British into Bloemfontein, where ‘ Regi- 
nald had placed Hilda in safety.” (Chatto. Pp. 176. 1s.) 

““The Lord of the Harvest,” by 44 Betham-Edwards. A story of 
rustic life with the Suffolk local colour cleverly laid on. A quiet pleasant 
religious tone is evident here and there, (IIurst & Blackett. Pp. 279. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


**The Metric System,” by Zeon Delbos, M.A. ‘If an apology were 
wanted for the publication of such a work as the one now offered to the 
English public, I should find it in the fact that, although the present 
cumbrous system of English weights and measures is not likely to be dis 
placed for some time to come, yet the metrical weights and measures are 
now so generally used abroad that business men having transactions with 
foreign firms can no longer dispense with a knowledge of the metric 
system. It is chiefly for those that the present work has been undertaken.” 
(Methuen. Pp. 136. 2s.) 

“Studies in John the Scot,” by Avice Gardner. Scotus—not to be 
confounded with Duns of that ilk—was an Irishman, a philosopher, and 
the possessor of sundry views on the nature of things. The present 
volume will be welcomed by those interested in the mediseval philosophers. 
(Oxford University Press. Pp. 146. 25. 6d.) 

‘Interpretations of Poetry and Religion,” by George Santayana. 
Mr. Santayana endeavours with some success to show that religion and 
poetry ‘‘ are identical in essence, and differ merely in the way in which 
they are attached to practical affairs.” (Black. Pp. 290.) 

** An Introduction to English Politics,” by John Af. Robertson. ‘* The 
object in view from the first has been . . . the bringing into light of the 
ruling forces in all political life, ancient and modern alike.” (Richards, 
Pp. 515. 10s. 6d.) 

** Practical Agitation,” by John Jay Chapman. ‘ Anattempt to follow 
the track of personal influence across society.” The discussion of political 
reform and contemporary journalism are thorny topics, and Mr, Chapman 
has an incisive pen. ‘* The hypocrisy of the press is the worst thing in 
England.” Our withers are not wrung. (Nutt. Pp. 157. 35. 6d.) 


New Editions 


Messrs. Constable & Co. have just published a second edition of ** The 
Kingdom of the Yellow Robe,” by Ernest Young, with illustrations by 
FE. A. Norbury, R.C.A., and from photographs by the author. Mr. 
Young gives us a very readable account of the Siamese. (Pp. 399. 6s.) 

‘“« A Little History of South Africa,” by G. AZ heal, D.Lit., LL.D. 
It was a happy thought of Mr. Unwin to get Dr. Theal to bring the 
text of his child’s history, issued several years ago, up to the date of the 
war. But the table of ‘principal events” at the end ceases at 1895. 
(Pp. 144. 1s.) Mr. Unwin also sends a revised and cheaper edition of 
‘*The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay.” (Pp. 160. Is.) Mr. 
Jessett was napping when he wrote ‘July 1899” for the date of his 
introduction, which refers to the present war. 

From Messrs. Cassell & Company we receive the! second edition of 
‘‘ The Coming of the Kilogram,” a plea for the adoption of the metric 
system, by #. O. Arnold-Forster, (Pp. 150. 6:7.) 

In their “‘ Shilling Pictorial Guide” series, Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
have just published new editions of ‘ Belfast” and ‘* Cromer,” while to 
the same series they have added guides to *‘ Margate” and the ‘ Scottish 
Highlands and Islands.” Messrs. Ward, Lock also send us an attractively 
illustrated sixpenny edition of ‘* Westward Ho!” being the latest volume 
of the new ‘‘ Youth’s Library.” 

To their popular and exceedingly well-got-up Minerva Library 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co, have now added Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
‘¢ Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro.” The volume is a deeply 
interesting one, and should have a large sale in the present acceptable 
issue. (Price 2s.) 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have published a new edition of “The 
Book Hunter,” by Dr. John Hill Burton. (Price 3s. 6d.) : 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have added Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolut.3a 
(2 vols.) to their admirable 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Library of English Classics.” 
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Finusements 


—— 


MADAME PATTI. (Baroness Cederstriém.) 
4 ONLY APPEARANCE THIS SEASON. 





patt CONCERT.—ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 31. 
THE ONLY PATTI CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
At 3 o'clock. 
Madam: PATTI will sing :— 











Cavatina, ‘‘ Casta Div a" (Norma) ... Bellini. 
Aria, * Deh! vieni” (Le Nozze di F igaro) . Mozart. 
ana 
Valse, “* AGED” cse+ cecceeesdeneansecececegsce Arditi. 
At the Concert on Thursday Afternoon, May 31. 

patti CONCERT.—ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 31, at 3 o'clock. 
THE ONLY PATTI CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
Steinway Pianos. 
Boxes, £2 2s. to Ls 5s. Tickets, 12s. 6d, 1s. 6d., 7s., 5 3S., 28., at the Royal 
Aibert Hall, Kensington ; and of the usu: ¥ have, 
HAY MARKET. THE RIVALS. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wacrer Frirn. 
M io E every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30 

Box Office (Mr. E. Arno!d) 10 till 10. 


ST. JAMES’S. 


ST. JAMES’S. 





ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wedcesday and Saturday, at 3. 





AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne ; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanburv, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEES every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3.0. 





(COMEDY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the Management of Miss JANETTE STEER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, will be presented a Comedy, in Three Acts, by Charles 
Brookfield, entitled 
KENYON’S WIDOW. 


Box Office open 1o till 10, and all Libraries, 





DALY S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘The Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ApRIAN Ross, Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 1o till 10. 





LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30, 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
FLORODORA, 
Book by Owen Hatt. Music by Lestie Stuart. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jones 
and Paut Rubens. 





ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT.—May 18 to June 2. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
GRAND HISTORICAL PAGEANT— 
‘** DEFENCE NOT DEFIANCE.” 


Performances at 2.0 P.M. and 7 P.M. 





ROY AL MILITARY TOURNAMENT.—Numbered and 

Reserved Seats—Mornings, 1os., 7s. 6d., and 6s. ; or Evenings, 10s., 7s. 6d., 6s., 
58., and 4s., including admission to the Hall.’ Box Office now open, Barford Street, 
L iverpool Road, N., and at all Libraries. 


ae 





METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
FUNDS - - - &2,055,000. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Non-forfeitable Policies. 
Guaranteed Surrender Values. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 











PUT ©_T 
he Old Ripe Tobacco. 


MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 


‘MIXTURE. 


| For 30 yYeore the Irish 
National Smoking 
Mixture. 





“neue | IT. 
UNoA NI 


Genuine Cobacco. 
| Guaranteed Pure. 


| ' Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 
| 

; BELFAST. | 
| aAQNwW AdIida 























BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 


“ Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; ‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; 
‘* Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833 ; Jackson’s “‘ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878; ‘‘ Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt’s ‘‘ Battle 
of Marathon: a Poem,” 1820; ‘* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jesse’s ‘‘ Richard III.,"” 
1862; ‘* New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s “ French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000., 

New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - 


Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


. - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES~—so0 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W. ; 


and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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| A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. | 


THE EDISON-BELL | KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 














PHO NOGR A Pp H | IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
: Contributes Made in 8 sizes at 
x\ \\\\ \ | immeasurably 10 IG 
\ Price | te 
FROM | celerity 1 6/ 6 | 
R2 2s. Od. and | 
| 25/- 
comfort | 
UP TO 
in 
| £18 18s, 
writing. POST FREE, 
| 








A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
M8 Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. "“@A 
| 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 





| 
| 
THE HEAD OFFICES | 

















RDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. MABIE, TODD & BARD, | 
| 39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. TR ius At pnt A 




















YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


Gy Special Warrants of Appointment to The daily use of the Remington in the Royal e 
. Household is only another indication of its emin ton 
* Ww growing popularity, which is further evinced R 
IP ee z ee N by the fact that our Machines are used in all . 
H.R.H. Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—1o 
H.M. The Queen. The Prince of Wales. Remingtons being in use to one of all other Typewriter. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. makes combined. 








Leadership means Superiority. Continued Leadership implies Progress. Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


. 100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPARISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
“LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) N.B,.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. lessen the Cost o1 Carriage 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages). sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Piography, Science, and Fiction. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON: 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
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